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Meat, Poultry and Eggs 


HE Interim Report which Lord  Linlithgow’s 

Departmental Committee has issued on Meat, 

Poultry and Eggs is a document that would prove 

of great value if the public would only give due 
weight to the facts brought to light. Legislation may do 
something, but public opinion is the driving force. The 
public cannot be satisfied with the fact, proved over and 
over again, that the butchers and dealers have intercepted the 
lion’s share of the plunder: they have accomplished this 
in various ways. ‘The Report refers to evidence as to the 
existence of “rings ”’ at auction sales. These rings are 
formed for the purpose of preventing the realisation of 
high prices. ‘The buyers do not bid individually, though 
an individual may be named as spokesman for a group of 
buyers. ‘The object of the combination is to buy cheap 
that they may sell dear, thus victimising both the producer 
and the consumer. ‘They levy a toll on the household buyer 
and put the money in their own pockets. Closely connected 
with it is the growing custom of forming large combines 
which control the shops of the butcher; one of these 
organisations is said to own 2,400 retail shops. The 
Committee make the definite statement in regard to the 
price of meat that “ the retailer’s net percentage of profit 
has definitely increased in comparison with pre-war days, 
while the value of the commodities in which he deals has 
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increased also. Both these factors react favourably on is 
net cash earnings.” It would surely be superfluous to 
dwell on the injustice and absurdity of the retailer flouri h- 
ing—as, confessedly, he is flourishing—while the produ er 
is not receiving adequate remuneration for his labour ad 
expenses. ‘This is a most unhealthy situation which c: ls 
loudly for the interference of Parliament. No state of 
business is satisfactory when those responsible for grow ig 
and feeding material for food are being worse paid than 
those whose part is only that of buying and selling. Th: -e 
might be some excuse for it if the public reaped the bene t 
but, as a matter of fact, the public is plundered just as 
freely as the farmer. Combines have never served |e 
interest of the community where they have been tricd, 
and a time has come when it is necessary to put an end 
to their operations. 

The railway rates on livestock are another burden 
which the farmer and the public have to pay between the: 
and this applies most particularly to the people in London, 
which is mostly supplied from distant parts of the country. 
The meat produced within reasonable distance is nea ' 
all consumed in the neighbouring towns. The railwa 
charges are between 50 and 60 per cent. higher than ed 
were before the war. Another grievance is that home- 
bred and home-fed stock had to stand the ever-increasing 
competition of fresh meat supplies with the imported 
meat, which is carried at a cheaper rate than the home 
supplies. ‘The Committee points out that “ the interests 
of the railway companies are so bound up with the progress 
of British agriculture that they may be expected to reduce 
the existing charges at the earliest practicable opportunity 
in order to lighten marketing costs and thereby assist the 
home producer to maintain his industry.” Let us hope 
that the railway companies will take this moderate exhorta- 
tion to heart and lower their rates before the Government 
is obliged to interfere. Parliament cannot ignore the fact 
that sales of livestock off farms in Great Britain in 1922 
came to 41 per cent. of the aggregate proceeds of sales of 
all farm products. Meat is also an important item in the 
family budget, the calculation being that the cost of meat, 
bacon, lard and suet takes 28.66 per cent. of the total 
expenditure on food of an average family. Great Britain 
has to face very severe competition with the imported 
supplies, as she produces only 40 per cent. of the total 
amount of meat consumed. Indeed, it is very necessary 
that improved organisation should be introduced into the 
production of livestock, as the deficiency of the home 
supply compared with the importation might become 4 
vital weakness in time of war. The suggestion is made 
that the matter should be discussed with representatives 
of the Dominions. Colonial growers are just as badly 
treated as the English growers. The difference betwec1 
the wholesale and the retail price of the different cuts an | 
joints of chilled or frozen meat is so remarkable that t! 
retailer makes a greater profit from the imported th: 
from the sale of the fresh-killed article. Here, then 
another matter with which legislation might very reasonab! 
interfere. 

We have left but little space to deal with the part « 
the Report relating to poultry keeping and eggs. Figur 
adduced show that the importation of both decreas« 
between 1913 and 1922. ‘The decrease is more in regard t 
live and dead poultry than eggs, and the falling off is attri 
buted to the cessation of supplies from Russia. Whateve- 
be the cause, the result on the whole has been beneficial t 
this country. Poultry keeping in Great Britain has at la: 
become a very important and well established industr\ 
It is not left solely to farmers to be treated by them as 
mere side-line, but a vast number of people have entered int 

the industry and are, presumably, able to make a decen 
living out of it. 


Our Frontispiece 


6 ge frontispiece this week is a portrait of Gertrude, Countes 

of Elgin, whose marriage to Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Stirling 
D.S.0., MC., of Kippendavie, took place at Fyvie Castle 
Aberdeenshire, on August 30th. She is a daughter of th: 
late Commander W. Sherbrooke, R.N. 
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N extraordinary record of prud2nce, endurance, 
discipline and manhood generally is revealed 
by the log, of which the first instalment has 
appeared in Lloyds’ List and Shipping Gazette, 

kept by Captain Cecil Foster of the Trevessa while he 
and a remnant of his crew were adrift in the Indian 
Ocean for twenty-three days. When Captain Foster 
realised the situation, he first of all saw the necessity of 
preventing any tampering with the small stock of food 
and drink at disposal. He had the two water breakers, 
five tins of biscuits and one case of milk brought aft and 
hardened up the screw top of the biscuit tanks, which were 
nearly full, and neither they nor the cases of milk could be 
broken into without noise. He saw that a long voyage and 
much suffering had to be faced. How they lived may be 
realised from the entries made on June 6th, which contain a 
statement of rations: At 8 in the morning “ one biscuit and 
one lid milk”; they had three tins of condensed milk for 
twenty men. At 2 p.m. was issued the first ration of water— 
‘one-third of cigarette tin lid per man (half small dipper).” 
The water had to be economised if intense suffering was not 
to follow. In order to ameliorate the thirst, Captain Foster 
told the men to lift sea water in their handkerchiefs and 
draw water into the nostrils and blow it out again and not 
to allow any to get back into the throat ; also he advised 
them to strip to the waist and swill with sea water. 


} ORTUNATELY, the weather became wet, and during a 

shower all hands were engaged in catching rainwater. 
The two boats he found to be a nuisance to each other, as 
his was the faster, and there were many difficulties about 
keeping pace. It was not long before the crew began to 
feel the effects of the water scarcity: ‘‘ All have had a 
horrible taste in the mouth, and the mouth and tongue 
thickly coated with white slime ”’: a dismal prospect with 
two half breakers of water left. Still, excellent discipline 
seems to have been maintained, and the captain says that 
the men “ swear at each other occasionally, and that lets 
off a bit of steam.”’ At last there came a downpour of rain 
and everyone ‘“‘ got enough to have a really good drink.” 
He adds: ‘‘ Am very wet now, but feel better than I have 
done since I got into the boat.” The first part of the log 
ends after another day’s heavy rain. “ Feeling fine now ” 
is the comment of the skipper. The second instalment of 
the log will be looked forward to with exceptional interest. 
The story is one worthy of the best traditions of British 
seamanship. A curious note may be added to the log. 
On Sunday Second Officer Hall of the ‘T'revessa reached 
home and gave the following experience of his landing : 
‘““When nearing land,” he says, “‘ we saw a fishing boat, 
which passed us by. Its crew were clearly frightened, and on 
getting ashore I learned that there is a strong superstition 
among fishermen in that locality about meeting apparitions 
at sea.” 


Y the time this issue is in the hands of our readers 
St. Partridge will have followed on the heels of St. 
Grouse. It is not expected that there will be much shoot- 
ing. Even in the south of England the corn is, for the 
most part, standing in shocks in the field—a state of things 
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partly due to the fact that all the fields ripened together 
during the great heat and partly to the heavy rains, which, 
although not continuous, thoroughly soaked the sheaves, 
and time is required to dry them. It must be said, too, 
that the harvest goes on rather more slowly than usual 
because the prices obtainable for cereals do not encourage 
the impoverished farmer to be generous in the way of 
engaging extra labour. Farther north a great deal of the 
corn is still standing, and few owners care to begin shooting 
while that is the case. Of the quantity of birds, it can be 
said without much danger of contradiction that the supply 
is nothing like what has been experienced in a bumper 
year; the rain in June took care of that, but, of course, 
there is a remarkable difference in this respect between the 
shooting on sand and that on clay. 


THE CROSS ROADS. 


“Wha bides i’ yon hoose I hae tae pass 
Yont—div ye see it?” 

“ There’s nae hoose there. It’s a theek o’ grass 
And auld stanes wi’ it.” 

“ But oh, yon thing by the wa’ that lurks 
Is it soond or sicht ? ” 

“Tt’s gust the breith o’ the grazin’ stirks 

Or the white haar crawlin’ amang the birks 

Wi’ the fa’ o’ nicht.” 


‘“There’s a windy keekin’ atween the thorn 
An’ the branches thrawin’—”’ 

“ T’will be tae seek when the morn’s morn 
Comes tae the dawin’.” 

“But man, foo thet ? For it’s here the noo, 
Ye’ll see it plain: 

Wha kens what face maun be girnin’ through ? ” 

“Gin ve be sober, i doot I’m fou, 
For I see nane.”’ 


“There’s an auld wife’s lee that I fain wad loss, 
Sae sair I fear it, 
O’ an ill man’s hoose whaur there’s twa roads cross 
An’ his grave that’s near it; 
Yet gin ye’ll meet him by birk or broom 
Ye canna tell——— ”’ 
““Tt’s nocht but havers. The road is toom 
And there’s nane ye’ll meet sic a nicht o’ gloom 
3ut just mysel’.”’ 
3ut bide a wee till I kneel and pray, 
Tor I’d fain be prayin’.”’ 
“Stand up, stand up—for I daurna sav 
The words ye’ve sayin’ ; 
But rise an’ gang to the kirkyaird heid 
An’ plead yer best 
Whaur they wadna bury the ootcast deid, 
For a sad saul spent wi’ the wierd it’s dree’d 
And I'll maybe rest!” 
VIOLET JACOB. 


LAWN tennis is now so cosmopolitan a game that we 

show as much interest in the champions of other 
countries as we do in those of our own. Many people 
will, therefore, have read with interest the daily telegrams 
from Brookline as to the National Championships of 
America. Moreover, it is pleasant to see that our players 
have not come away altogether empty handed, for Mr. 
Norton, playing with the incomparable Mr. ‘Tilden, won 
the Doubles Championship. Miss McKane reached the 
final of the Mixed Doubles, playing with the Australian, 
Mr. Hawkes; but they were beaten after a hard fight by 
Mr. Tilden and Mrs. Mallory. Mrs. Mallory has clearly 
not shown us her best form here at Wimbledon. Now, in 
her own country, she has beaten Miss McKane quite easily. 
Equally, no doubt, Miss McKane finds it easier to play her 
best in England rather than in America. Only those who 
have tried it know how hard it is for a player, whatever 
his game, to do himself full justice in a strange country 
and climate. 


SIR GEORGE A. THOMAS won and Mr. F. D. Yates 
lost the British championship at chess after one of the 
hardest struggles in the records of the game. ‘The result, 
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in fact, was in doubt until the end of the last match. Mr. 
Yates had been leading by half a point, and it appeared to be 
almost certain that he would beat Mr. Gibson, who, up to 
then, had not shown conspicuously in the tournament. 
Sir George Thomas won his game and Mr. Yates lost his, Mr. 
Gibson, playing with an amount of resource and tenacity 
which he had not displayed in previous encounters. Senor 
Capablanca has expressed the opinion that Sir George is the 
best English chess player living ; but there really seems to be 
very little to choose between him and the ex-champion. 
The closing scores were, Sir George A. Thomas g, F. D. 
Yates 8}, R. H. V. Scott and H. E. Price each scored 7. 
In the open tournament the Russian player, Mr. Alekhine 
came out with great distinction. He appears to be a player 
of quite outstanding merit—original, brilliant and sound. 
After the display he gave in this tournament it is certain 
that his match with Capablanca will be looked forward to 
with intense interest. If there is any living player capable 
of holding his own with the world champion, the Russian 
seems to be the man. 


HERE was probably never a time when more was 
written about civilisation than there is at the present 
moment. Reversion seems to be indicated as a succeeding 
theme. It has begun in a small way in the German post 
office. ‘The postage stamp will on all sides be admitted 
to be a sign of civilisation. The absolutely uncivilised 
have neither postmaster, post office nor postage stamp. 
Germany has had all of them at a high state of efficiency, 
but the fall of the mark has had what the novelist calls a 
repercussion on the postage stamp. ‘That erratic coin has 
been going up and down in a tortuous way that could not 
be followed in the case of the stamp. So there has been 
a final issue of stamps, and when the supply is exhausted 
notice is given that letters will be paid for in the simple, 
old-fashioned way that prevailed during the day of the 
great-grandfathers of this generation. Instead of having 
a letter brought to him by the postman as he is accustomed, 
he who expects a letter will have to go to the post office, 
get it over the counter and pay the charges. A little thing, 
to be sure; but then, straws show the direction in which the 
wind is blowing. 


ALTHOUGH the nineties of last century are not so far 

away that we may consider them lapsed into antiquity, 
Angela Thirkell has written a very pleasant article about 
these years in the September “ Cornhill.” It is called 
“Songs My Nurses ‘Taught Me: A Footnote to English 
Songs of the ’Nineties.”” They were not heard at the 
“* Halls ’’ which must have been the common birthplace of 
most of them, but are told as repeated by a succession of 
Nannies who seem to have passed like figures in a pageant 
through the home of the writer’s childhood. Most of 
them, indeed, were forgotten as music hall songs, but they 
lightened the dull hour in many a villa of the period. They 
were a mixture of sentiment, pathos, love, religion and 
balderdash. ‘The first quoted here is “ Just a Song at 
Twilight,” and who could fail to guess what happens, or, in 
other words, that at twilight ‘‘ Comes Love’s old, sweet 
song?” “ Where is now the happy party ”’ is, we believe, 
not quite extinct yet, but occasionally heard by a party 
“Seated round the Christmas fi-er, Brightened by its 
ruddy glow.” “ Daisy, Daisy,” is still remembered as 
the most popular love song of its day. ‘It won’t be a 
stylish marriage, For I can’t afford a carriage, But you'll 
look sweet upon the seat of a bicycle made for two.”” The 
writer says that she does not quite remember the lines of 
what surely was “ White wings that never grow weary,” 
instead of which she has “ never grow wearily,” the last 
word being an odd rhyme in “ dearie.’’ ‘‘ She was a 
dear little dicky-bird,’ ‘‘A Mrr. Brrown, a frriend of 
mine,” “‘ ‘T'wo little girls in blue, lad,’’ still linger, though 
fading from memory. It is pleasant to have these songs 
recalled and also interesting as showing to some extent what 
moral changes occur in a quarter of a century, and how 
much greater is the change in outlook ! 


MANCEDVRES held this year in Sussex, in the triangle 
Chichester—Arundel—Petworth, have been remark- 
able for several successful experiments. Landowners 
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(including Lord Woolavington at Lavington and Mrs. 
Johnson at Bognor) have heroically borne the passage of 
the 9th Brigade, R.F.A., over the area, drawn as it now is 
by caterpillar tractors. ‘Though the machines are reported 
to be under-engined, they have accomplished an average 
of thirty miles a day for ten days over hilly country ; horse 
teams could never have kept up that average on manceuvres. 
Wireless communications have been used between brigade 
and battalion headquarters with the ‘‘ A” set—portable 
by four men ora mule ; while the big ‘‘ C ” set, with a range 
up to sixty miles, can be carried in a Crossley tender. ‘The 
obvious danger of these in action, however, would be the 
ease with which the enemy could listen-in. Of more 
promise are the wireless communications between aeroplanes 
and units, down to battalions, which, with a r5lb. set, can 
receive but not transmit. ‘The possibilities of such direct 
information are enormous. Its use in conjunction with 
artillery is, of course, even more important, but has not been 
demonstrated during these operations. 


T# E Octagon Bookshop at Oxford, which a correspondent 
informed us lately was in danger of demolition, is 
now definitely safe. This curious building —built in the 
fifteenth century as a chapel in a bastion of Smith Gate— one 
of the lesser gates of the town—has been incorporated in 
Hertford College, the authorities of which have decided, as 
we were certain they would, to preserve it. One oi the older 
buildings in Cornmarket has recently been demolished, but 
as a whole Oxford seems at present to be fairly sparing 
of its remaining old buildings. The Golden Cross—one of 
the few really untouched inns in the country—is largely 
fourteenth and fifteenth century work and is still an un- 
pretentious inn ; a very fine Jacobean house, towards the 
Carfax end of High Street, on the south side, is, or used 
to be, always empty, its windows dingy and unopened, so 
as to arouse fears for it. Neglect is the first step to destruc- 
tion. ‘That cannot be charged against the occupant of 
Bishop King’s House in St. Aldates, a magnificent Eliza- 
bethan building. In time the sweet-shop excrescence at its 
corner will be removed. A public house in Cornmarket, 
opposite Ship Street, is one cf the most picturesque early 
sixteenth century buildings: and there are others; but, 
owing to a century and a half of rebuilding, far fewer than 
might be expected in the most beautiful of English cities. 


WAKING IN PROVENCE. 
When at the touch of dawn the dark dreams fly, 
Safe in the square white house I wake, and lie, 
And through my pale, green-slitted shutters see 
Another day, fair unbelievably. 
(So a child looks, to find its mother’s mind 
Not cross, but still miraculously kind.) 


How virgin and majestic stands the hill, 

How warm the sun upon the window-sill ! 

The mountains rise. What shadows they have got, 
Blue and at peace, yet holding a promise—of what ? 
(They say on rocks there, grayer than the north, 
Great crimson-petalled pzeonies spring forth.) 





Life’s every noise is happy in the sun, 

Far voices, bees, and wheels, with day begun. 

And now the sun like largesse splashes through 

The cool, soft-dusted plane-tree avenue, 

And shows how white the children’s frocks and shoes 

How like a lilac flower the washerwoman’s blouse. 
FRANCES CORNFORD. 


HE reproductions of French line engravings which 
have formed our supplement for some weeks now 
have lately been part of the series ‘‘ Le Monument du 
Costume.” ‘These delicate plates portray, in twelve typical 
scenes, ‘‘ l’histoire des mceurs et du costume des Fran¢ois 
dans la dix-huitieme siecle ”’; we see Chloris being awakened 
in the morning, the heavy folds of the bed curtains being 
pulled back, and mademoiselle, beribboned and _ tightly 
laced, reclining uncomfortably on a pile of silken pillows, 
and we trace her amatory adventures till the twelfth plate, 
“Le Coucher.” ‘‘ La Visite Inattendue,’ which we 
present to-day, is, perhaps, the most dramatic of the whole 
series, some of which are inclined to stiffness—in treatment 
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1 subject. This series of twelve—which was only one 
1e three that made up the book or portfolio in which 
th: were eventually published under the title we have 
mc .tioned—contains plates from no less than nine engravers, 
ye. the technique is astonishingly similar in all. ‘The 
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designer of this series was in each case Freudenberg, who 
received the original suggestion from Johann Heinrich 
Eberts, a German banker resident in Paris and an amateur 
engraver. His are the initials I. H. E. prefixed to Freuden- 
berg’s signature. 
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OR its own pre-eminence the Wotton Herd of Jerseys 
deserves all the attention that can be given to it, but 
a piquancy is added to it because the place has long 
been a Mecca of those interested in John Evelyn, 
original owner of the house, and the mark he made in 
history, as in his day, a first authority on forestry and the laying 
out of estates and gardens. While his Diary is a literary classic 
of its kind, a visit abundantly shows that his heirs and descendants 
have not allowed his personality to suffer neglect. Although 
minor alterations became necessary owing to the lapse of time 
and the changes brought by it, yet the house and grounds 
remain very much as he left them, the left wing having been 
added by the late W.J. Evelyn. The little stream with the 
fish pond he made still runs past the house ; the beeches he 
planted, now of full health and enormous size, add _ their 
ateliness to the charms of the vale that stretches in the 
cirection of Leith Hill, and the chestnut avenue remains a 
1onument to his skill in planting. ‘The terraces he made 
mtinue to remind the visitor that in these distant years he 
ready grasped the connection between Italian and English 
ardening. 
If John Evelyn had been alive to-day it is safe to say that 
e would have taken great joy in the magnificent herd of Jerseys 
iat are now kept on the estate. We say so because it is certain 
iat he had no ordinary love for English rural pursuits and had 
igh appreciation for any of them that were carried out with 
reat excellence. It would be easy to pronounce a panegyric 
pon the herd that would savour of exaggeration to those who 
o not know it and yet be very strictly within the borderline of 
‘uth. Rather than do that it is preferable to set forth a few 
f the facts on which this judgment is based. Readers may 
nd them for themselves, if they will turn up the names of the 
rize-winners at the great agricultural shows of this year, particu- 
arly at the greatest of all agricultural shows—that of the Royal 
\gricultural Society. It would be impossible to exaggerate. 
Ihe reader who will turn up the prize list will find that there 
vere four leading classes for Jersey cows ; each and all of these 
were won by representatives from the Wotton herd. On the 


THE JERSEYS AT HOME. 


WOTTON HOUSE JERSEYS 
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next page they are shown in picture. In Class 208 Mrs. 
Evelyn won the first prize with Wotton Pink May, an old cow 
born in July, 1916, bred by the exhibitor at Wotton, her dam 
being Lady May by Royal Reward and her sire Red Cloud. 
The merits of this fine old cow have been recognised elsewhere 
than at the Royal. In 1920 she was reserve champion at Tring, 
and carried off the prize for the best English bred at the 
R.A.S.E., where she was also reserve champion, and she 
was champion and special prize-winner at the Newcastle Show 
in 1923. ‘These are but a few points from her splendid record. 
The notable fact, however, is that Mrs. Evelyn also pro- 
duced the second winner. Wotton Margaret, which was placed 
second, has at leading shows won twenty-four prizes since 
1919. They include twelve firsts, three Blythwood Bowls and 
three championships; surely an extraordinary list, one that 
would make a record in any other cow. Fairlawne Hussy, which 
was third in the heavy weight butter test, first and gold medal 
in the Jersey butter test at the Bath Show and first and special 
in the milking trials, took the gold medal for the butter test of 
the E.J.C.S. at the R.A.S.E. At the Royal Counties in 1920 
she carried off the silver medal. At the R.A.S.E. in 1920 
she was first and champion in the milking trials, and won 
the gold medal in the E.J.C.S. butter test. At ‘Tunbridge 
Wells she was first in the milking trials and took the bronze 
medal for the butter test. At the R.A.S.E. in 1921 she was 
second in the milking trials and won the silver medal in the 
butter test. At Tunbridge Wells in 1921 she was second in 
the milking trials and won the gold medal in the butter test. 
Wotton Pink May and Wotton Margaret were first and second 
at the Royal Show, 1922. 

Wotton Red Meg is a Jersey heifer, born in 1920, by Red 
Cloud out of Wotton Margaret. In addition to being first 
in her class and reserve for the special prize at the R.A.S.E. 
in 1923, she had taken a second at the Royal Counties and the 
Kent County shows, and in 1923 a first at Tunbridge Wells. 

Now we come to the beautiful heifer in milk, Wotton 
Queen of Clubs, born in 1921, that won the first and special 
prize in her class. She has no fewer than seven firsts to her credit : 
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WOTTON PINK MAY. 
Champion and Special Prize winner at the Royal. 
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WOTTON MARGARET. 


FAIRLAWNE HUSSY. 
Reserve for Championship at the Royal. 


WOTTON RED MEG. WOTTON QUEEN OF CLUBS. 
First in her class and reserve for the Special Prize at the Royal. 


her class at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





WOTTON OZONE. 
A young beauty which has started her career and taken a first at Oxford and a first at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


A GROUP OF INCOMPARABLE JERSEYS. 
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A champion in Milk and Butter Tests. 





Seven times first at the great shows,and winner of the Special Prize i: 
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WOTTON AIR SPRITE. 


A yearling heifer that has won three Firsts and one Second 
in her first year. 


these, in addition to the Roya!, being Somerset County, Oxford- 
shire, Royal Counties, Essex, Kent County and Sussex 
County. Then there is the youngest of all, the beautiful heifer 
Wotton Ozone, born last year. Her career is only starting. 
She was shown at the Oxfordshire, where she received a first, 
the verdict being confirmed by the judges at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

It is highly interesting to go round the herd and listen to 
Mrs. Evelyn discoursing on her cattle, or, rather, on the Jersey 
generally. There could not be any more genuine and enthusiastic 
lover of the breed, and her conversation has that peculiar charm 
which comes from an appreciation of what we may call the 
‘“‘innerliness” of the Jersey. Her ideal cow did not come 
to her at the beginning of her career, but she has an instinct 
that does not always belong to those who think that they can 
produce a distinguished herd of Jerseys by mere depth of pocket. 
Her first attempts to win prizes were not successful ; indeed, 
for several years she bred and showed them with no result, 
but she had the good sense not to be unduly depressed or dis- 
couraged, but. on the contrary, went on trying to improve on 
her results until at last there dawned on her mind a vision of 
the type of animal now dominant at Wotton. Needless to say, 
it is a beautiful type—an animal with a fine, lean, aristocratic 
head, small in front, but widening out to liberal proportions 
in the second half of the animal. On the whole, we should 
say that the average size is a little larger than that of the Jersey 
which comes straight from the island, but it is never large 
or coarse. ‘The beauty of the calves is something in which 
to rejoice. They have all the grace of the wild fawn with a 
great deal more body and purpose in their conformation. Fain 
would one set Mrs. Evelyn’s conversation down on paper if 
that were possible, for it is very illuminating as well as enthusi- 
astic. On one point, that lies far away from the showyard, she 
spoke with great common-sense as well as eloquence. It was 
about the proposition that the Jersey is the ideal cow for the 
small-holder. It is, indeed, a wonderful small machine for 
manufacturing milk. During the last few decades it has been 
closely associated with the luxury of the rich and has been the 
ornament of parks, but it should not be forgotten that originally 


WOTTON SAND MAIDEN. 


Winner of the Championship and Blythwood Bowl at the 
Essex Show, 1923. 


it was strictly a utility cow, used by the islanders, not for 
showyard purposes, but for the production of milk. It was 
trained into milking well, as the bard sang of a different 
kind of animal : 

If I had a cow and it gave such milk, 

I’d clothe it in the finest silk ; 

I’d feed it well with corn and hay, 

And milk it fifty times a day. 
Frugality in regard to food, frequent milking and the system 
of tethering laid the foundation of the Jersey. The tethering 
part of the business would suit the small-holder well, because 
access to grass is not difficult to obtain in the country. Mrs. 
Evelyn says that the necessity for changing the tether four 
times a day is an objection to that way of feeding because of 
the amount of labour it calls for. This, no doubt, is true of 
large farms and estates, but it would cause no great difficulty 
to the small-holder, who would not have more than two or three 
animals and, therefore, would not lose much time in untethering 
and tethering. He would, however, have this great advantage— 
that he would possess an animal which is small, eats little in 
comparison with other cows, is naturally hardy, yields a very 
rich milk which usually sells at a higher price than other milk, 
and yields butter superior to that of any other cow. Bates, 
the herdsman, a young man with a genius for his craft, who 
has been fourteen years at Wotton, wrote out the following little 
note about the herd : 

“The Wotton House Herd of Jerseys was started about 
twenty years ago to supply the house with the best milk and 
butter, and by very careful breeding is now considered to be in 
the front rank. All four female classes were won at the Royal 
by animals bred at Wotton. The herd this year has won at 
eight shows twenty-five firsts, seven seconds, three thirds, six 
championships, three specials, two gold medals and one bronze 
medal. Every animal shown this year, with the exception of 
Fairlawne Hussy (shown twice) and Dahlia IV, was bred on the 
place. Animals have been shipped to nearly all parts, and 
there is always a great demand. Apart from the two show 
yearlings, we have a bunch of thirteen living a hardy life in the 
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DAHLIA IV. 


First at the London Dairy Show Milking Trials, and winner of the 
Blythwood Bow]; in addition to five other great wins. 


Copyright. 


WOTTON LADY VIL. 


Born on April 13th, 1915, and winner of a First at the Royal Counties 
Show in 1923, and Gold Medal in the Butter Tests. 
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meadows, also eight very promising two year olds. There 
are six one-thousand-gallon cows in the herd and four that 
look like doing well over this time. One of the most important 
animals is the well bred stock bull Wotton Airman II. He is 
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a grandson of the unbeaten champion Dairymaid out of Fair- 
lawne Hussy. His full sister is easily picked out among the 
bunch of sixteen calves born this year. Over 500 prizes and 
awards have been won by the herd since 1910” 





THE SAADIAN TOMBS 


A PAGE OF MOROCCAN HISTORY. 


HOUGH much has been written on the subject of 
Moorish civilisation in Europe, we have comparatively 
little knowledge of that same civilisation in Morocco, 
or, indeed, of Morocco itself. People know that the 
country exists, its position more or less, and the names 
of one or two of its towns; some have been to Tangier, and, 
by the help of the I'rench Protectorate and its good motor roads, 
a certain number of daring spirits now penetrate into the interior. 
But it is still a notoriously ‘‘savage’’ land, and few are the 





casual visitors who realise that it has a history complicated by 
changing dynasties, with its lean years and times of plenty, its 
plots and counter-plots, its comedies and tragedies, even as we 
have ours; that great kings have reigned over it, some warlike, 
some peaceful men of letters, and that their history may even 
now be traced in the monuments they built. 

At the time of my first journey to Morocco I was as ignorant 
as most, and knew none of these things. Even now my ignorance 
has not been totally dispelled; but a very slight acquaintance 


MARBLE COLUMNS ROUND THE CENTRAL DOME. 
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vith the country soon made apparent one important 
fact, namely, that from the earliest Carthaginian and 
Roman times down to the present sultans, Morocco 
has known many masters. Some came from afar, 
such as the Omiad dynasty, whose source of power 
and mandate was Damascus. Others refused homage 
to any overlord, such as the Berber and Touareg 
rulers, whose revolt was in reality as much against 
Islam as against their Arab masters. But all had 
their day of power, and thus the tangled branches 
of the Moroccan tree of history spread downwards 
to the Alaouite Sultan of the present day, His Imperial 
Majesty Moulay Yousef, whose ancestors mounted 
the throne in A.D. 1650—that is to say, at about the 
beginning of the reign of Mary Tudor in England, 
and whose predecessors were of what is known as 
the Saadian dynasty, which had reigned for over a 
century. 

History proves that whenever new dynasties 
have arisen to power—whether by popular will or by 
the grace of tutelary deities—they have striven by 
every means in their power to obliterate all record 
of those who preceded them. Born of fear and kept 
alive by hatred, their action embodied a sense of self- 
preservation which was at first a dire necessity, but 
which in course of time lost much of its brutality 
while perhaps increasing its moral sting. On the 
barren platform of Persepolis each fallen column tells 
its tale of vengeance, even as the defaced cartouches 
to be found on various Egyptian monuments bear 
witness to the fears of many a pharaoh. Nor are 
examples wanting of the later method. Louis XVIII 
of France, on his return from exile after the downfall 
of Napoleon, ordered all mention of Austerlitz and 
Wagram to be removed from the official history books, 
and dated his correspondence ‘‘ in the twenty-second 
vear of Our Reign.’”’ Likewise, in Morocco the 
Alaouite dynasty, following the Saadians, lost no 
opportunity of removing the visible traces of their 
immediate predecessors. To this end they certainly 
possessed means more far-reaching than any at the 
French king’s disposal. For whereas Louis, after the 
signature of the Treaty of Paris, would have caused 
a serious outburst of public protest had he attempted 
to destroy one of the imperial residences, the first 
Alaouite sultan was faced with no such difficulties. 
An Opposition Press was unknown in Morocco, and 
he could act accordingly. 

At Marrakesh, the great southern capital, the 
Saadians possessed a palace, a marvel of strength 
and beauty, worthy of their emperors; and _ beside 
it they had built themselves tombs whose splendour 
should bear witness for all time to their earthly glory. 
There came a day when both palace and tombs dis- 
appeared. Of the house of the living only a few vague 
foundations remained, soon to be hidden by the sand. 
As for the resting-place of the dead, though religious 
scruples opposed its actual destruction, they could 
not prevent it from being so built round and hidden 
that its existence was soon forgotten and the curtain 
of oblivion descended on the Saadian dynasty. But 
not for long, for a few members of the ex-Royal 
clan still remained. Being “ shereef’’ or descendants 
of the Prophet, they enjoyed a certain reputation of 
sanctity; also, their great poverty rendered them 
powerless and resigned to their fate. They were 
therefore spared—and forgotten. And so it came 
about that this faithful remnant of the fallen great 
continued to visit the tombs of their fathers. Through 
the mosque that had been built before its only entrance, 
they would pass to the tiny piece of ground that 
still was theirs, and dig their modest graves near the 
imperial sepulchres. And every Friday a few Saadian 
women came to weep beside the broken columns. 

On a certain evening I was the guest of one of 
the greatest Caids of Southern Morocco, one of those 
gvands seigneurs who still combine the feudal power 
of a baron of King John with the delicate taste and 
artistic ambition of Cosmo di Medicis or Stanislas 
of Poland. It was an evil hour for the reigning power 
in Morocco. Sultans, too closely related for safety, 
had succeeded each other on the throne of Fez, and 
among the great vassals of the south there were some, 
perhaps, who remembered that the Alaouite dynasty 
had not always reigned, and that a day might come 
when it, too, would disappear. Be that as it may, 
on the evening in question my host seemed strangely 
anxious to discuss the former rulers of his land, those 
vanished sultans who had so often sprung from the 
ranks of their powerful subjects ; and when I would 
have sought the safer ground of art and literature, 
he gently brought me back to the subject that was 
so clearly near his heart. 

“There was also,’ he insisted, ‘“‘a dynasty of 
Saadian emperors . . .’’ And, when I remained 
silent, ‘‘ For you who love what is beautiful and who 
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ON THE LEFT, LATER AND MORE MODEST GRAVES OF 
POOR SAADIANS. 
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know the respect and reverence due to our Faith, 
I could reveal the splendours of a glory that is gone, 
Time has spared them, but now without help they 
must surely fall to ruin.”” And, after a long pause, 
as if debating the gravity of the offer, ‘‘ Will you look 
upon them, O my friend ? ”’ 

He rose, and I followed him into the darkness 
of the night, and saw for the first time what are now 
known in all Morocco as the Saadian Tombs. 

At that time the only entrance was by a narrow 
doorway leading from the adjoining mosque, and, 
fherefore, for a Christian its passage was an undertaking 
ot no small difficulty. It was fortunate for me that 
iny guide was a very great Moroccan chief indeed, 
one of the few for whom even religious laws may 
sometimes be modified ; for with him I was able to 
enter the mosque unobserved and pass through the 
doorway that led into the unknown. After a series 
of narrow passages, so dark that one lost all sense 
of distance and direction, we emerged in an enclosure, 
open to the sky and overgrown with nettles and weeds, 
through which peeped out the white marble of tomb- 
stones. Beyond, two koubbas or chapels rose, pale 
and ghost-like, in the darkness, and it was there, 
beneath these roofs that seemed so strangely Floren- 
tine, that the last resting-place of a vanished dynasty 
was revealed to me. 

At first the sober splendour of this tomb, certainly 
the most magnificent in Morocco, struck me dumb 
with admiration. Later, one could realise the mass 
of detail that gradually appeared like the image on 
a photographic plate; the perfection of the domes, 
the wondrous cedarwood ceilings with their deep 
honeycombed carving, all gilt like the cover of some 
ancient Koran—the colouring of the mosaic—and, 
above all, the grace of the twelve marble columns 
whose bases the pious kisses of the faithful had 
polished ; but in that first moment it was only the 
faultless majesty of the whole that touched my 
senses. And as I stood there, half stunned by the 
suddenness of. this revelation of beauty, the Caid 
came forward and, taking my hand, led me among 
the tombstones to the farther end of the weed-covered 
space, where a high battlemented wall separated it 
from the outer world. 

‘ Beyond that wall,’’ he said, “ stood the Sedia 
Palace of the Saadian emperors. It was destroyed 
by the Alaouite sultans. Nothing remains.” 

The Bedia Palace! To anyone who knew the 
history of the great days of Marrakesh, these words 
evoked something fabulous that had been, but which 
now lived only in legend ; something of which very 
cld men loved to tell in the cool evening hours, and 
add at each telling to the list of its marvels, till one 
wondered if anyone had ever really set eyes on it. 
And yet, only a few days before, I had noticed the 
traces of massive foundations somewhere beyond this 
very wall, of rectangular spaces filled in with earth 
and sand which seemed to show that once some great 
building had stood there. And by some strange chance 
a single giant palm still lived where all other life had 
disappeared, and waved its tattered leaves as if in 
mourning for the hidden ruins. Was this, then, the 
site of that Saadian Palace, that maze of courts and 
fountains, with its countless columns and its rooms 
that equalled in number the days of the solar year ? 

I looked at the Caid, and he, divining my thoughts, 
inclined his head in dignified assent. And then I 
remembered having seen in various parts of the 
country, but especially at Mequinez, columns of Italian 
marble and Italian form whose origin had greatly 
puzzled me. Now the riddle was solved, and I under- 
stood how these columns had come from Carrara to 
Marrakesh to add their grace to the glories of an 
imperial court, only to be pulled down and scattered 
to the winds (if one may say so of marble columns) 
when the Alaouite sultans rose to power. In the 
flickering light of the lanterns held by the Caid’s 
black slaves the vanished palace seemed to grow out 
of the darkness and take its place beside the tombs 
that had outlived it. The marble columns stood once 
more around the wide courtyards; gilded ceilings 
and painted doors, carved cedarwood and gleaming 
mosaic, and panels of deep-cut stucco—all the rich 
structure whose gigantic foundations had so filled 
me with wonder, took form again in the mysterious 
African night. 

I turned to go, but lingered yet another moment 
by these tombs which alone the storm had spared. 
The palace had faded, but among its scrolls and 
arabesques the lesson of things seemed to stand 

out in characters so plain that all could read. The 
eternal story of jealousy and hatred and _ useless 
vengeance, useless because it can never quite attain 
its object. And I wondered if it was only a story of 
the past. Joun Horne. 
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PLANT HUNTING AT MULI 


By F. KINGDON Warp. 


A MEADOW OF RHEUM 


T was a fine day towards the end of April, 1921, when, after 
forty days march through the lesser known parts of Yunnan, 

I stood on a high pass and looked across the mountain 

ranges of Eastern Tibet. In the middle distance the Muli 

range filled the horizon like a battlemented wall, with the 
clouds frothing over its toothed crest. Behind it stuck up a 
splinter of ice, the first of the snow peaks which, scattered over 
this amazing country, are a mere remnant of former extensive 
glaciation; and at our feet lay a gleaming sapphire lake. We 
descended through fragrant pine forests to the lake side, and, 
with jingling mules and Panthays shouting, our caravan marched 
boldly up to the gates of the monastery. Here we were welcomed 
by the Prior and comfortably installed over the courtyard. 

On the following day the fat Abbot himself came over from 
his island seclusion to visit me. He proved to be a jovial, good- 
natured person who spoke Chinese fluently, and through him 
I made arrangements to be received by the lamas of Muli, “ the 
land of the yellow lama.” The monastery of Muli is another 
four days’ journey to the north, on the other side of the high 
limestone wall. The matter was referred to the King (who 
happened to be in residence) and every assistarice was promised. 

It was early June when we started on tlie last lap of our 
long journey from the Burma frontier. Across the little plain 
we wended our way, past the hot spring (where the men halted 
to wallow—all except one who, seeing the sloughed skin of an 
enormous serpent hanging from the cliff above, declined to 
risk his own), and so up into the high mountains again. Now 
flowers were coming out all round us. In the lush meadows 
the smouldering spires of Primula Littoniana were pricking 
through clouds of pale blue cynoglossum, and the slopes were 
pink and white with clots of rhododendron. On the rocks 
siimmered the silken petals of a blue poppy, and the bogs were 
fill of flags. On June 8th we saw in front of us the great cliff 

the foot of which stands the monastery of Muli; but nothing 
as visible of the 
uilding itself. 
resently we 
‘ached the crest 
{ a spur which 
med part of 
ie rim of a great 
rassy bowl, and 
ithout further 
irning the whole 
ast white monas- 
‘ty burst into 
iew at our feet. 
istantly the de- 
out Tibetan 
1uleteers broke 
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roke from their 
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iule bells were 
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ALEXANER AT 13,000FT. 


silence we moved forward. Our triumphant entry was a 
minor Lord Mayor’s show. I rode in at the head of my 
little caravan with what dignity I could muster, seated on a 
knock-kneed pony, with my cook Laolu perched on_ his 
bedding on top of a high mule, and the executive staff 
around him. The roofs of the temple were surrounded with 
motionless monks, morose and silent; their sombre red robes 
sorted well with the prison-like windows of the vast building. 
No sooner had we halted than the Prime Minister arrived 
with a message of greeting from the Grand Lama and presents 
—a sheep on the hoof, and enough rice, flour and butter to 
last me a month. He made a charming speech (through an 
interpreter, for these people spoke only Hsifan, which is 
bastard Tibetan), saying that the Grand Lama welcomed me to 
his country, but that it was a poor place, and they could only 
offer me these paltry groceries. Nevertheless, they would assist 
me as far as lay in their power. 

So we settled down at the monastery of Muli (an outhouse 
being put at my disposal), and I sent presents to the dignitaries 
of Church and State. Next day I was summoned to the King’s 
presence. I must explain that the King and the Grand Lama 
are one person. When Muli acknowledged the Manchu Dynasty 
as suzerain, the Emperor of China conferred on the Grand Lama 
and his heirs for ever the title of King. But since Grand Lamas 
do not marry, the King can have no heirs, and in practice the 
title goes to a collateral branch of the family. And since the title 
of King is hereditary, the Grand Lama cannot be a reincarnation 
of the previous one. An important monastery without a re- 
incarnation is as beer without froth, so, to overcome the difficulty, 
they adopt a local reincarnation, or hofu, and keep him as a sort 
of mascot. He ranks next to the king in importance. 

After passing through the royal stables, where some magnifi- 
cent mules were stalled, we climbed up to the galleries, and were 
met by a deputation of monks. A curtain was drawn aside 
and we were 
ushered into a 
room so vast that 
the spokes of light 
from the narrow 
windows failed to 
reach the con- 
fines. I stood 
still, and presently 
made out the 
figure of a bulky 
man enveloped 
from his bare feet 
to his shorn head 
in a robe of im- 
perial yellow silk. 
A lama supported 
him on each side. 

I was in the 
presence of the 
King. 

Then he sank 
down among his 
cushions and 
signed to me, and 
I advanced to his 
side and _ seated 
myself, Several] 





lamas, the interpreter, and one or two servants stood by, all of 
them doubled up in an ecstasy of humbleness. An order was 
given for tea. The King was ill. Would I cure him? I would. 
But what was the matter with him? I did not know, but dared 
not say so. Nor was that very important so long as I cured him 
somehow. Cure him I must! To such subterfuges is the plant 
collector driven! I sent some potent but harmless pills to the 
holy patient and, strange to say, he made no small recovery. 
Thenceforth my position at Muli was assured. 

The monastery was to be my headquarters for the season. 
With this as centre, and any radius, I would scour the surround- 
ing country, north and south and east and west, for plants. 
The monastery supplied, or ordered neighbouring villages to 
supply, transport; and a lama of high degree was seconded 
to accompany me whithersoever I went, and act as guide, inter- 
preter and transport officer. All I had to do was to pack my 
tents and belongings, and, with my cook and boy and four 
collectors, go up into the high valleys for a fortnight’s moun- 
taineering whenever I felt inclined. In this way we crossed 
the glaciated slate range, studded with jade green lakes, west of 
Muli, and collected many a lovely primula and the incomparable 
sapphire starred hassocks of Myosotis Hookeri. We crossed 
the Litang river by the bridge that had such an ugly cant on it, 
and went away eastwards over the moors, almost to the Gold 
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River. For days we marched ankle deep through a surf of 
rhododendron blossom, lavender blue and amber and purple, 
like plum juice, and waded through meadows of purple iris, 
where the porcelain spires of Rheum Alexandre stood like 
pagodas in rows. We scaled the towers to the south, seeking 
in every nook and slot for hidden treasures, and subjected the 
cliffs above the monastery to intensive exploration. And, on 
the whole, we were successful. But in the course of the summer 
there were further incidents. We were in camp when, one day, 
an ™ ‘, 
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A 12FT. RHODODENDRON BUSH IN FULL BLOOM IN EARLY 
JUNE, AT 10,090FT. 
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a messenger 
came to say that 
the King was 
leaving Muli. 
Would I go and 
say good-bye ? 
I supposed I 
had better, and 
we broke camp 
and went 
down. 

The monas- 

tery was in a 
turmoil. Mules 
and yak, men 
and women by 
the hundred, 
were assembled 
on the green 
slopes below the 
rampart and in 
thie palace 
courtyard. The 
transport 
animals were 
being loaded 
with leather 
bags of tea, 
tsamba, and 
butter, churns, 
cooking pots, 
all the /aves and 
penates and im- 
pedimenta of the monastery. The court was making its annual 
move. In order to give his subjects a chance to see him, the 
King spends a year at each monastery in rotation. There 
are three principal monasteries, of which Muli is the most 
important ; the other two are not far away, but the custom 
does tend to circulate the government. 

On the penultimate day a service was held in the great temple, 
after which the King, carried in his palanquin, went up into a 
mountain to pray. Every hilltop round the monastery injected 
a pillar of fragrant smoke into the air, till the sky turned pear] 
grey, and there was feasting and music. That night the last 
transport mules left. 

Early next morning a salvo of gunpowder maroons announced 
that the procession was about to start. It was barely light 
yet, and the valley was full of soft, clammy cloud. I peered out 
of my tent and saw the dim outlines of horsemen and foot soldiers, 
distorted by the mist ; the latter wore leather helmets and jerkins. 
One warrior robed in a leopard skin and mounted on a fiery 
charger pranced up and down the line marshalling the cavalry. 
Then with a blare of barbaric music the vanguard moved off 
with flying banners. Behind the horsemen came the King’s 
palanquin, borne by six coolies, who moved at a quick shufile, 
something between a walk and a trot, and surrounded by a body 
guard of forty picked braves. The rearguard was formed by 
a mounted posse of lamas in tall hats and high boots. So tlie 
procession slid out of sight down the steep hillside, and we saw 
the King no more. The lamas left behind in charge of the now 
silent monastery were not very friendly ; for them there had 
been no presents. Consequently for me there was no transpo 
The villagers, no longer under the dread eye of the King, were 
out of hand. However, we bad to go on with our work. Tran-- 
port must be secured at all costs, and it was—at all costs. Thee 
was a good deal of profiteering. 

The work went on. Autumn was approaching. Sees 
were ripening, and then came rumours of war. The highlai 
tribes who lived in the mountain ranges across the river threatenc | 
to burn Muli. They often did; unfortunately, they had nev 
yet got beyond threatening. It would have been a distinctly 
antiseptic measure to have done so, like the burning of Londo 1 
or Rome. But the result for us was stalemate during mobilisatic 
for a counter-threat, and for a whole fortnight we were confin¢ 
to the monastery without transport. Then, one fine day, tl] 
local levies straggled off to join the main body, and a few day 
later we ourselves got away to camp for five weeks. Abo 
this time the boggy alpine valleys were carpeted with porcelai 
blue gentians, and on the cliffs were clumps of golden sax 
frage and shy campanula. But the primulas and the poppic 
were shedding their seeds. Only the rhododendrons remaine¢ 
to the last. 

Early in October the snow came. For three days and night 
it snowed hard—we could not leave our tents. Everything wa 
buried, and work came to a standstill. A Tibetan got throug 
with a message to the yak herder down the valley, and he cam 
to our rescue next day. After a ten-hour march we reached th 
monastery—only yak could have done it. We gave the snov 
ten days to melt, and in the first week of November made ou 
last trip. The weather was fine and cold—1o0° of frost ever: 
night in camp. But the mountain views were superb. Al 
day long we collected seeds, and finally returned to the monaster: 
with our spoil. 

There was a few days’ confusion of packing; our mule 
arrived, and on November 15th we left Muli monastery, headin: 
southward for China. The season’s plant collecting was over. 


MECONOPSIS SPECIOSA, ON THE SCREES, 
AT 16,COOFT. 
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THEORIES OF 


T is very natural that, at an epoch of history when the work 
of thousands of years is threatening to tumble in pieces, 
a great many eyes should be turned towards the origin 
of civilisation and some to its probable end. It is usual 
te say, in the stock phrase, the beginning is lost in the mists 

antiquity. But Mr. W.J. Perry, who has added a new study, 

The Children of the Sun” (Methuen, 18s.), to his earlier 

0k, ‘‘ The Megalithic Culture of Indonesia,” works out what 
sust be an actual starting point, although it is, for the present 

any rate, impossible to fix its chronological place. At the 

eginning the undeveloped human race, like other inhabitants 
of the globe, did not produce but gathered its food. Probably 
they pastured in herds and there may have been some companion- 
ship in hunting. It is certain, from all that we know of human 
and other life, that there would be degrees of intelligence from 
the very beginning. One organism might have a better nostril, 
another a better eye than its neighbours, and if it had the mental 
decision to follow the intimation given to smell or sight, then 
it would obtain an advantage over the others. We all know 
something about the difference in intelligence between hunting 
dogs, for example. Mr. Perry says that civilisation began when 
man began to grow his food instead of gathering it. The ability 
to produce food is the test by which he would give admission to 
the archaic civilisation. ‘The author does not venture even on a 
vague guess how long would be required to establish it. For 
long, no doubt, the individual who had noticed that many edible 
plants came from seed and took advantage of this knowledge 
would be regarded simply as a more than usually cunning 
member of the herd. It might well be that when about to 
gather his small harvest he was slain by the others and his know- 
ledge died with him. We have no data wherefrom to reckon 
the length of time which would be occupied in the growth of the 
culture to which the name civilisation is given. How it was dis- 
seminated is a difficult question to which, nevertheless, a simple 
answer is found. It is obvious that, ascompared with the rest 
of the menschen, the food gatherer was an intellectual ; but, judging 
by the slowness with which evolutionary changes are accom- 
plished, zeons of time must have passed before the grower of food 
learned to wander far from home. When he began to travel 
he must, perforce, have carried with him his tools, seeds and 
other things that had become necessaries. How this works 
out is exemplified by the history of the part played by the coconut 
tree in the colonisation of the Pacific. He cites the authority 
of Pickering, who visited many small Polynesian islands and did 
not meet with a single instance of the spontaneous extension of 
the tree. Although coco-nuts float and are resistant to the in- 
fluence of salt water, we need not repeat the other evidence cited 
in order to show that the wide dispersion of the coconut through- 
out the whole of the equatorial islands is mainly artificial. The 
inference is reasonable that the travellers took the plants with 
them and taught the natives how to grow them. Each civilisa- 
tion thus started, no doubt, had its own separate history. Some 
made great progress, some only partial, and hence we arrive at 
an explanation of the fact that in many localities where the 
inhabitants are apparently primitive the remains are found of 
an earlier and lost civilisation. At the end of Chapter Iv the 
process is summed up in a paragraph : 

The early civilisation of Oceania, as of North America, begins 
with the fundamental arts and crafts of civilised life. ‘Then comes the 
gradual degeneration of this civilisation and the obscuring of the old 
landmarks. In the Pacific, as in North America, the origin of civilisa- 
tion is to be found in one locality, no evidence existing of an independent 
cultural uplift of any community. The food-plants of the Pacific 
came by way of Indonesia, and consequently it is there that the origins 
of the civilisation of the Pacific must be sought. 

It would be interesting if we had space to pursue this 
agricultural argument further, but Mr. Perry covers a lot of 
ground on some of which we must at least touch. An essay 
might be written upon the part played by minerals in tantalising 
the historian as they have held and tantalised populations. Our 
author draws a picture of what might happen if a historian 
2,000 years hence were asked to explain the antiquities that will 
probably be left on the Yukon. He would be utterly lost and 
bewildered if, as might easily happen, all memory of the sway 
that gold has over human ambition had passed away. He might 
show beetles racing over heaps of sardine and biscuit tins, find 
hut and wall, excavation and marks of camping, with many 
another remnant of man’s handiwork, and he might reasonably 
wonder whether there had not been an extraordinary change of 
climate. He could never from his inner consciousness find the 
true key to the assembly of a multitude of highly civilised man 
in that wild and inhospitable land. A more homely example 
is that of England, which would never have been what it is 
without coalfields. From facts such as these, and he has gathered 
and arranged them with infintie care, the author finds a key to the 
beginnings of civilisation in many parts of the world. Let it be 
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added that his argument is strengthened and illuminated by 
sixteen most interesting and ingenious maps. ‘The book is one 
for everybody to read, though everyone will not endorse the 
whole of the author’s argument. For example, in attempting 
to show how fighting came to play such a large part in the history 
of the race, he is not altogether convincing. If we may be allowed 
to say so, his line of thought would have been stronger if he could 
have taken into account the inferences from natural history. 

He would not have written that “‘ food - gathering com- 
munities,” in their primordial state, are entirely peaceful, not 
only, it seems, towards the members of other family groups, or 
towards the members of different tribes, but in all relations 
inside the group itself. That is to say, violence and cruelty 
are apparently rare. How far this is strictly accurate further 
investigation only will show, but the published accounts of the 
behaviour of peoples of the food-gathering stage, and also of 
certain of those cf the food-producing stage, go to show that 
cruelty and violent behaviour are not by any means rare examples 
of behaviour among mankind. Mr. Perry’s ipse dixit will not 
stand the test of application to nature red in tooth and claw. 
Food-gathering man must have been on the same level as 
the cther wild animals. It was only through acquiring the 
art of husbandry that he got a foot in front of them. 
We know that at the present moment the ravening fish 
devour one another in the water and life preys upon life in the 
air and on land. Were it not so, there is abundant evidence that 
the humane lover of peace and hater of cruelty is a very late 
outcome of civilisation. We know that the day before yesterday, 
so to speak, a hanging was regarded as a most joyous entertain- 
ment by the most civilised nation in the world. It is not more 
than vesterday since Samuel Pepys watched the torturing of 
prisoners with interest and indifference, and Sir Thomas Browne 
was instrumental in bringing about the burning of witches. 
Facts like these suggest, at any rate, that food-gathering man 
was not so innocent as he is painted. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


(Reference is made in this column to all books received, and does not, of course, 
preclude the publication of a further notice in CoUNTRY LIFE.) 


Tue trickling stream of books of the last few weeks to-day becomes a rushing 
little river and, from publishers’ announcements, may be expected very soon 
to be in spate and to remain a torrent until Christmastime. I doubt very 
much whether the different types of books received here are in true pro- 
portion to books published, for if they might be regarded as representative, 
the proportion of fiction to other volumes received would suggest that two- 
thirds of the books of the day are novels. The End of the House of Alard 
(Cassell, 7s. 6d.), by Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, and Miss May Sinclair’s expected 
book of Uncanny Stories (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), illustrated by the Chevalier 
Jean de Posschére, are among their number. ‘The latter is a tour de force 
in its special kind, and the illustrator has caught the very spirit of the letter- 
press. Then there is Fortunc’s Fool (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), a story of Carolean 
times by Mr. Rafael Sabatini; The Rebel (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), by Mr. H. C. 
jailey; The Pitiful Wife (Constable, 7s. 6d.), by Miss Storm Jameson ; 

Worlds Apart (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), by Miss M. P. Willcocks ; and Pverrot 
of the World (Mills and Boon, 7s. 6d.), by Miss Stella Callaghan—quite a 
notable collection for one week of August. Nor is this all. From Messrs. 
Putnams comes Whirlwind, by Mr. H. C. M. Hardinge; from Messrs. Hutchinson, 
The Enchanted Island, by Rann Daly, and Friday to Monday, by Mr. William 
Garrett ; from Messrs. Mills and Boon, A Perfect Little Fool, by Miss Maud 
Mallet ; and from Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, The Lord of Thundergate, 
by Mr. Sidney Herschel Smal!, and Under the Law, by Mr. E. S. Babcock ; 
and from Messrs. Jarrolds, /nnocence, by Mr. Cecil H. Bullivant—all published 
at 7s. 6d. Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s Spell Land (Cassell, 3s. 6d.) reaches 
us, reprinted in the uniform edition of her books. Somewhere between 
fact and fiction comes Openwayv (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.), by Mr. A. P. 
McKishnie, a book about a boy and many animals, and still farther from 
fiction and nearer to fact, a new book by Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton. It 
is called Bannertail, and it tells the life history of a grey squirrel, and is issued 
by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton at 8s. 6d. 

j Serghei Aksakoff’s Years of Childhood comes from the Oxford University 
Press among “‘ The World’s Classics,’ published at 2s, in cioth and 3s. 6d. 
in leather. So far have we moved on from fiction that no new heading seems 
necessary under which to place Mr. Walter McClintock’s Old Indian Trails 
(Constable, 21s.), of the greatest interest to everyone to whom the Red 
Indian appeals, whether as a romantic or an ethnologicaliy important figure. 
Equatoria, the Lado Enclave (Constable, 215.), by the late Major G. H. Stigand, 
O.B.E.; and Indian Bird Life (Milford, 3s. 6d.}, by M. R. N. Holmer, have 
this in common, far as they are apart in subject, that they are both sheaves 
of that harvest which Britons gather in the far corners of the Empire. Flora 
and Folk Lore of Shakespeare (Burrow, 7s. 6d.), by F. G. Savage ; Origins 
in Place Names—III : Growth (Chiswick Press), by ‘‘ An Ignorant Student ”’ ; 
Good Health and Long Life (Methuen, 3s. 6d.), by Mr. Cecil Webb-Johnson ; 
and Herbert Fry’s Roval Guide to London and Other Charities (Churchman 
Publishing Company, 2s.), a most useful book of reference, now appearing 
for the fifty-ninth year, have also been received. The Cornhill Magazine 
(Murray, 1s.) for September, and The Polo and Racing Review (Polo 
Monthly Office, 1s.) for August, must be acknowledged. S. 
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“DALHAM. HALL, 
SUFFOLK, 
The Seat of 


——— 


MR. F. W. RHODES, 





ALHAM has the distinction of having belonged at 
the Conquest to a shameless sinner, but to have 
been built as we see it to-day by a bishop, and to have 
been bought in modern times by Cecil Rhodes, 
whose descendants are the present owners. It 

stands on a high spur of the chalk just eastward from Newmarket, 
reputed to be the highest ground in the county of Suffolk, and 
its park, spreading over the rounded contours of the downs, 
is remarkable for its beech avenues and the beauty of the elms 
and oak trees which grow there with the utmost luxuriance. 
In proximity to Newmarket, which was the centre of the tribe 
of the Iceni before Roman times, in the neighbourhood of which 
are to be found many remains similar to those found on Salisbury 
Plain, Dalham was also near to the chalk highway into Norfolk, 
and thus from earliest times may have known a settlement, 
though its present name is of Saxon origin. 

Within a few yards of the house lies Dalham Church, 
on a site already consecrated when Domesday was compiled. 
It is doubtful, however, if William the Sinner, recorded to have 
held it under the Confessor, resided on the spot, or whether 
the socmen over whom he held the forty acres of cultivated 
ground were the only residents beside the church. Probably 
a manor house of some kind existed, though it was not 
for many centuries the principal residence of any family. 
After the Conquest the manor was given to Richard, son 
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of Earl Gislebert, from whose descendants it passed into tiie 
possession of a family of Peches. It is not known who exactly 
they were, save that Sir Hamon Peche was Sheriff of Cambridge, 
1156-60. It is, however, open to conjecture whether they were 
not, after all, the descendants of William the Sinner, for thcir 
name may be the gallicised form of his sinister sobriquct 
The grandson of the Sheriff in 1240 appears to have felt tlie 
pressure of more powerful neighbours, for in that year he put 
his manor into the hands of King Henry III and his queen, 
presumably 7 commendam, a practice which was not common 
at so late a date, though the unsettled state of the kingdom 
at that time may well have induced him to take the step. It 
signifies, too, the interest which the kings of England have always 
had in the neighbourhood of Newmarket, owing to the excellent 
hunting provided by that open country, though it was not 
till the reign of James I that Newmarket acquired the regal 
importance which marked it all through the seventeenth century. 

In 1303 a grant—curious to the antiquary—was made 
by Edward I of the manor, in the form of a grant “ at the church 
door ”’ to his second consort, Margaret, daughter of Philip the 
Bold of France. ‘The marriage had taken place four years 
earlier, in 1299, but even at that distance of time the old form 
was used by which the wife appealed to her new husband, in 
the presence of the congregation, immediately after the ceremony, 
for a suitable settlement. 
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Dalham continued  - ith 
Queen Margaret until er 
death in 1319. In 1313 t ere 
is an appeal by her to the 
justices against certain per: ons 
who, presumably in the 
anarchic state which cha ac. 
terised the reign of her s. »p- 
son, entered her closes at 
Dalham, Bradfield and Stc xe- 
by-Nayland, broke her ho: ses 
and did other damage. '} wo 
years after her death «he 
Royal tenure ended with ‘he 
grant of the manor to ir 
Walter de Norwich, Baron of 
the Exchequer and, as _ his 


name signified, a native of 
Norfolk. His son, Sir Jehn 
Norwich, was an important 


figure in the wars of Edward 
III. In 1334 he was appoinied 
Admiral of the Fleet versus 
partes ortentales; in 1336 he 
served against the Scots and in 
1338 in Gascony, where, for a 
time, he became Governor of 
Angouléme; but at none of 
these dates were the theatres 
at which he was present very 
active, saving Gascony. How- 
ever, in 1339, in consideration 
of his services, he received 
£60 and an allowance of 40 
marks a year. In 1344, more- 
over, he obtained a licence to 
fortify his houses of Metting- 
ham in Suffolk and Black- 
worth and Lyng in Norfolk, 
from which it appears that 
Dalham was still only of small 
importance. After another spell 
abroad the good old knight 
died in 1362, but the inherit- 
ance eventually fell among 
heiresses, and Dalham became 
the joint property of Lord 
Willoughby of Eresby, Lord 
Ferrers and Lord Scales. 
Willoughby and Scales sold 
their moieties, in 1384, to a 


syndicate of four men, a clerk 
and three others, who seem, 
during the troublous times of 
Wat Tyler, to have attempted 
some form of joint ownership. 
They sold, however, in 141°, 
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to Thomas Stuteville, who proceeded to purchase the 
remaining third from Lord Ferrers. 

The Stutevilles remained at Dalham for close on three 
hundred years, and the first of their line may be presumed to 
have rebuilt the house. Beyond having safely propagated 
successive generations, however, they did nothing that has 
been recorded until we find the monument in the church to 
“Thomas Stutevyle, late lord of this Toune and Patron of this 
Church, and Anne his wyfe. They continewed and kept 
Hospitality in the Manor Place here forty years together and 
her 15 children viz :—Seven sonnes and eight daughters. He 
died 11th of May, 1571.” The great-grandson of this man for- 
sook the family name of Thomas, being called Martin, and was 
also knighted. In 1625 he repaired the church, more especially 
the tower, the parapet of which he adorned with a record of 
the fact and a pious admonition in knapped flints let in stone. 
Dying in 1631, his son Thomas followed after him and died in 
the same year as his king, 1649, when his widow, Judith, succeeded 
him and lived at Dalham until 1696, when the house passed 
away from the Stutevilles; for in 1697 it was purchased by 
Ciibert Dolben, who at this time was representing Peterborough 
i: Parliament. In 1701, however, he was appointed a puisne 
i) 
I 
0 
h 





dge in the Court of Common Pleas in Ireland, and sold 
alham in the following year, 1702, to Simon Patrick, Bishop 
Ely. In 1705 this prelate is stated to have built the present 
vuse, though this is more probably the date of its completion. 

| here is, however, a tradition that the bishop, who liked to be 
a le to see his cathedral, intended an extra storey to the house, 
t it died before it could be built. He certainly did die in 1707, 
tb it the tale of the extra storey cannot be credited, since the 
h use was already unusually high for so small a building, and 
e cellently proportioned at that. The origin of the tradition 
ray be twofold. First, it may have arisen from the house 
| ing unfinished at the death of Bishop Patrick ; or secondly 
which is, perhaps, the more interesting alternative—the 
shop may have intended to crown the roof with a gazebo or 
tern, which would have lent it distinction and have har- 
onised well with the design. However this was, nothing was 
me, and his widow succeeded him, and after her their son ; 
it he, in 1714, sold the house to John Affleck, Esq., or Auchin- 
ch, who appears to have been a Baltic merchant. The 
irchaser’s mother had been a Swede, daughter of Matthias 
terson of Ocland. John, too, married a Dutch wife—Neeltje, 
(ughter of Gilbert Schape of Amsterdam, merchant. Between 
> year of his purchase and that of his death (1718) a great 
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map of his estate was drawn up, which gives a lively picture 
of the garden lay-out round the house at that time, 1716. From 
the copy of it here reproduced it can be seen that the lines 
are still adhered to, for to the south the ground slopes sharply, and 
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Copyright. 9. -THE HALL, 
the bowling green is terraced above the ‘“ new kitchen 
garden,” which is now a lawn conducting to the 
churchyard. The middle and nether courts still retain 
brick piers at their angles, crowned with stone orna- 
ments, and this little drawing shows the claires voyées 
that used to connect them. ‘They must have been 
inconvenient, as it is doubtful whether the south front 
was ever the entrance front, save, possibly, on cere- 
monial occasions ; so they were removed. otherwise 
the plan is quite up to date, and shows the relation 
of the stables to the house itself. ‘These stables 
(Figs. 7 and 8) are of particularly attractive design 
with a couple of pediments, more like low gables, 
terminating the facade. ‘The slope of the roof being 
the same as that of the sides of the pediments, they 
thus seem to lead up most effectively to the cupola 
and lantern in the centre. ‘This simplicity is quite 
charming and not over-common even in that excellent 
age. It is a perfect example of the use of restraint and 
economy in design. ‘The details of the doors are also 
unusual and very pleasing. 

The Afflecks, whatever their extraction, began 
immediately to take that part in life which the possession 
of an estate entitled them to. Soon before their pur- 
chase of Dalham the Revolution of 1688 had left the 
landed gentry of England as the ruling class; and in 
the very year of that event a king had come to the 
throne who, knowing no English, ceased even from 
attending Cabinet meetings. With no angry monarch 
to send members to the Tower, service in Parliament 
became the most suitable occupation for the retired 
merchant; or, if his own roughness of expression 
precluded him, then for his son, if a man of parts. 
For, once acclaimed at the polls, a man entered finally 
into the aristocracy of the countryside ; he was a knight 
of the shire. John Affleck, dying in 1718, did not live 
long enough after purchasing his property to do more 
than get on bowing terms with his neighbours. 

Gilbert, his son, on the other hand, was shortly 
adopted as M.P. for Cambridgeshire. Moreover, he 
married a lady whose family. were eminent politically 
and at the Bar—Miss Anne Dolben, daughter of 
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II.—MONUMENT IN THE CHURCH TO SIR MARTIN STUTEVILLE. 


John Dolben (brother of Sir Gilbert, who had once owned 
Dalham), who, after gambling his fortune away in England, 
retired to the West Indies and married a rich wife, later 
returning, entering Parliament and prosecuting on behalf of 
the Government in the Sacheverel case. He is notable in this 
connection as having probably had little to give his daughter 
as dowry, and as having contracted the habit of marrying 
West India women, which he passed on to his Affleck descend - 
ants. The issue of Gilbert and Anne were a sturdy brood, 
but probably not cursed with large means. There were ten 
sons : John of Dalham, three in holy orders, one died in Bengal, 
others more obscurely, while the two youngest both rose to 
flag rank in the Navy, the youngest but one winning a baronetcy 
for his splendid work off Dominica, when, in command of the 
‘entre division, he broke the French line at the same moment 
as Rodney himself did so further on. The youngest, Philip, 
reached higher rank and saw just as much service, though of a 
less spectacular and dashing kind, and eventually became a 
Lord of the Admiralty. Sir Edmund, who in his later years 
Was a supporter of Pitt, with the seat of Colchester, in 1788 
married a lady of New York, where he was stationed from 
time to time; and on his death, without children, which occurred 
six months after this, his second, marriage, his nephew Gilbert— 
eldest son of his elder brother—succeeded to the title. He also 
Was wise enough to find a wife from New York, though this 
time by way of Jamaica, where the lady had married a planter. 
She was, presumably, of some wealth, for this family seems to 
have supported itself largely by American widows and heiresses. 
They were neither of them productive, however, so that on 
Sir Gilbert’s death in 1808 his cousin, Lieutenant-General 
James Affleck, Colonel of the 16th Dragoons and son of one of 
the parson uncles, succeeded him. This gallant gentleman, 
however, could never be inveigled into matrimony, so left 
Dalham to his younger brother, a substantial parson, who in 
1800 had married a daughter of Sir Elijah Impey, some time— 
in fact in the great days of Mr. Hastings—Chief Justice of 
Bengal. ‘Two of his sons succeeded to Dalham, which a grandson 
parted with in 1g01 to Cecil Rhodes. Another grandson now 
holds the title, residing among the delights of Queensland. 
While the house was being got ready for him, however, the 
new owner of Dalham died in South Africa, in 1902, so was 
followed in possession by his brother, Colonel F. W. Rhodes, 
who lived there until he also died in South Africa in 
1g05. Captain Ernest Rhodes then succeeded, on whose 


death in 1907 it passed to Mr. Francis Rhodes, the present 
owner. 

The house itself, as can be seen from the illustrations, 
is a four-square, comfortable pile of red brick. Wide-spreading 
lawns, the church, the avenue, the park rolling over the downs 
beyond the terracing walls where the hollyhocks watch, all give 
Dalham a certain spaciousness. The mind feels free to soar 
and expand, if so disposed. Perhaps, this feeling of space induced 
Cecil Rhodes to choose it; for, however warm and sleepy it 
may be of a summer afternoon, and though you may feel ever 
so lazy as you lie beneath the sycamore tree by the hall steps— 
for all that, Dalham has as brisk an air as you will find. ‘To 
be sure, it is not a marvel of architecture. ‘There are some 
pleasant panelled rooms within, but, like good servants, you do 
not notice them. The hall runs right through the house, from 
the front, where an invaluable but not particularly beautiful 
extension has been made, to the garden side. All the rooms open 
off it, the stairs lead out of it, and it is an excellent place to sit 
in. Four very fine panels of Beauvais tapestry hang on the 
walls (two of the set at the top of the stairs) representing the 
four continents and dated 1723; and appropriate furniture of 
all ages but of no excessive peculiarity is judiciously disposed. 
An interesting picture is that of James Craggs, the unfortunate 
Secretary of State at the time of the South Sea Bubble. A 
peculiarly brilliant politician, he succeeded Addison in that post 
in 1718 when only 32. He died of small-pox in the middle of 
the Bubble scare, and is buried beside Addison. 

To many the most interesting contents of the house are 
the many familiar belongings of Cecil Rhodes. On a secluded 
staircase hang a motley regiment of testimonials, framed ; but 
unlike their anemic brethren who haunt billiard-room passages 
and testify the tepid sensations of vestrymen, these scrolls yet 
live. They are, many of them, ill written, curiously spelt ; with 
crude views of a landscape with a shack upon them, or of a railway 
train bursting through the veldt. For they came from little 
groups of grim and silent men, who said little but what they 
meant, and meted out praise with the economy of gold dust. 
But here, scores of them, they bear witness of times when the 
blood beat high and red, and a vast territory lay beyond Buluwayo 
and Zambesi; they are the first half-conscious utterings of a 
country hugely conceived in the womb of Africa, by labour 
and the goings of many lone men brought forth, and now, alone 
of all the countries we have made, called after the man who 
conceived it. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
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RECLAMATION 


By James MacDona_p. 


(Written in June.) 
HE thoughtful traveller as he 
journeys about the country must 
be frequently surprised at the 
extent of uncultivated land in 
many districts which he passes 
through. Some of these tracts of 
country may be unsuited for culti- 
vating into arable or pasture lands, 
but, undoubtedly, many of them are 
amenable to this treatment. 

Several years ago I was greatly 
interested with a successful result 
achieved in this direction by Dr. 
Edwards at Methwold in the county of 
Norfolk. Splendid crops were growing 
on land that previously failed to grow 
the indigenous plants respectably. In 
other parts of the country small ex- 
panses of waste land are being brought 
under cultivation, and I personally 
have had the pleasure of transforming 
some such areas into verdant spaces. 

Last year during the month of 
April we commenced work on a portion 
of the heathland belonging to Miss 





Kennedy, at Broadstone, Dorsetshire. AFTER RECLAMATION, BEFORE RECLAMATION. 
Previously to this some of it had 
been cultivated with steam tractors and grass seed sown. The It is far better to feed a plant when young so that the roots are 


yield from this was nil, and we found the surface covered with 
heather, gorse and wild grass. It is not an easy matter to clear 
away such growths from ground which has already been dis- 
turbed, but it was eventually completed and the cultivation 
begun. ‘The wet weather existing at that period rendered 
this less easy than it would otherwise have been. It was 
impossible to use a roller, so that the bulk of the work was done 
with hands and harrows. A close-toothed light harrow was 
employed to get a seed bed prepared, and even at this stage 
stones were very much in evidence. The largest of these were 
picked up and utilised to form a roadway. It is not advisable 
on such land to denude it entirely of stones—some soils have 
been rendered less profitable by doing so. 

When this stage had been reached a dressing of suitable 
chemical manure largely composed of phosphates was applied 
at the rate of 8cwt. per acre. Immediately afterwards a perma- 
nent pasture mixture was sown at the rate of golb. per acre. 
Both of these were harrowed into the ground at the same 
time. Some authorities disagree with sowing chemical manure 
and seed together, but I find it an excellent practice. Where 
this method is adopted the chemical manure has got incorporated 
with the soil by the time that the seed has germinated. The 
young plants by these means have food in an available form 
ready for them at once, and they benefit by it accordingly. 





THE 


HAY CROP IN 


MAY. 





retained on the surface of the soil than to allow them to go 
downwards in search of such nourishment as is contained in 
uncongenial subsoil. 

By this time the month of May was getting well advanced, 
and, although the period is considered late for seeding down 
pasture lands, yet it had this advantage, that germination was not 
long delayed. In thirteen days from the time of seeding the 
fields were covered with a pleasing greenness that looked 
promising. ‘The very dry weather which then set in and con- 
tinued through most of the summer in this particular spot was 
a severe test to the plants before they had got really established, 
but thanks to the virtues of the chemical manure they survived 
the ordeal thoroughly well, and a crop of hay was harvested. 

After the hay crop had been collected sheep and cattle 
were let into the fields and grazed there throughout the winter. 
Midway in February they were removed from the two meadows 
that had been selected for a crop of hay. These two fields 
were then dressed with chemical manure at the rate of 6cwt. 
per acre. The chemical manure was sown evenly over the 
ground and afterwards harrowed in with the light spike-toothed 
harrow previously referred to. Grasslands like this method of 
cultivation and cheerfully respond to it. I have seen chain 
harrows dragged over meadowlands, bruising and _ thereby 
damaging the grass plants. Little wonder that such grounds 
are eventually peopled with indifferent 
grasses and numerous weeds. Cultivate 
grasslands with spike-toothed harrows 
and nourish according to requirements 
and a good result will follow. 

This year cannot be considered 
a good season for hay. My reports 
state that it is very much the other 
way. In spite of this, the meadows 
referred to look very promising, as can 
be seen from the accompanying illus- 
trations. These photographs were taken 
on May 17th, 1923, before the crop was 
fully grown. The first one shows an 
adjoining piece of land in all respects 
similar to that which was cultivated. 
It will be seen that the growths are 
mostly heather, gorse and coarse grasses, 
such as Aira cespitosa, Holcus lanatus, 
and the like. The illustration showing 
the dividing line between the cultivated 
and uncultivated ground also shows 
the soil which had to be dealt with. 
This is not of a very promising nature, 
being composed of hungry-looking peat, 
sharp sand and stones. Yet this soil 
can be cultivated to produce useful 
crops, as can be seen from the general 
view of the field where there is a really 
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goo crep of grass. hat this grass is of excellent quality is 
con ‘usively confirmed by the photograph taken at close quarters. 

Some may say, “‘ Is it worth the expense?” To which any 
pat’ ot will reply that it is well worth the expense, and more 
tha the expense. It is only a few years ago, when we were 
thr. itened with starvation, that urgent measures were rushed 
, increase the production of food in the country. Are we 


at ° 
goi g to wait until another war has us in a similar position 
bef re we get to work again in this direction? The country 


is \ pable of producing more food than it does produce, and it 
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should be made to do so. Again, there is the bogey expense 
put in front of us. Was expense so carefully considered when 
necessity compelled us to get the most out of every square yard 
of ground at our disposal? Has expense been so savingly 
considered in paying out the dole to unemployed workers— 
a custom degrading to the recipients and hurtful to the trade 
of the country? Could money which can be spared for such 
purposes not be better spent in paying men to cultivate waste 
lands, thereby benefiting themselves and _ benefiting their 
country ? 


OF 


ANIMALS AND VETERINARY EDUCATION.—II 


By SiR STEWART STOCKMAN, Director of Veterinary Research for the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


VETERINARY SCHOOLS SHOULD BE IN TOWN. 


HE question has arisen from time to time whether 

these educationa] institutes should be in the towns or 

in the country. Since the questions of education and 

research should be associated, what may be said for 

the one will apply, to a large extent at least, to 
the other. Jt is by no means new, but of late the argu- 
ment has been resuscitated that, because the majority of 
animals are to be found in the country, that is the place 
for establishments devoted to veterinary education and 
research. ‘To see the fallacy of such an argument it has only 
to be transferred, say, to medical education. The reason 
why the great medical schools are in the large cities is not 
fortuitous. It is because they have by a natural process 
evolved in and around the material handily available for teaching 
purposes, and to a large extent for research. ‘The obvious 
fact seems to have escaped notice that the term country connotes 
thousands of square miles, with few animals, sick or healthy, 
per square mile to draw from, and far apart ; while city, in the 
above sense, implies a concentrated area, as it were, heavily 
stocked, and the material at hand. ‘The fact is that all the great 
veterinary schools of the world have, like the medical schools, 
of necessity grown up in and around large cities, and the 
writer’s experience is, after having visited most of them, and 
studied at several, that only cities with a human population 
of about a million can supply the material for a complete and 
first-class veterinary school. Let us suppose, however, an 
establishment devoted to veterinary education and research 
located in the country—a country town, for example. How 
many farms and how many animals, sick animals in particular, 
would be found within a radius of, say, five miles, for it must 
be assumed the idea is that students would be taken out from 
the school to be taught clinical medicine on one sick animal 
here and another there? There would not be in such a radius 
a sufficient number of sick animals to constitute a really 
good practice for one general practitioner, and most of it 
would lack variety. Assuming, however, that there was the 
material, it may be asked: how is a body of students to be 
tuken about a country from case to case, and how would time 
be found for attendance at lectures if they had to spend so 
much time on the road? The facts are that in the large cities, 
and with an organised clinic, students can be taught and shown 
nore practice in a few weeks than would be possible in the 
country over a year or even more. But, it has been said, such 
a.imals as cows, sheep and pigs, when ill, would be brought 
an institute in the country in greater numbers. ‘That state- 
ent must have arisen from defective consideration, for it 
sumes that farmers, even if they could spare the time and 
' bour, would be so misguided as to travel their sick cows, 
‘ieep and pigs (even if their affliction was not a contagious 
1e) for miles along country roads. 


MEDICINE AND VETERINARY EDUCATION. 


Recently it has been much laboured that there ought to 
> a close association between medical and veterinary education 
id research. The fact is, however, that there always has 
’en association and collaboration when the nature of a special 
roblem required it, and it is both to be hoped and expected 
iat this will always be the case; but, since the bulk of the 
eneral problems in human and animal diseases is so widely 
ifferent, and their solution beset with obstacles which are 
‘tally dissimilar, it would be a grave misfortune to the progress 
f veterinary education and research if the latter were made to 
ccupy the subordinate position of being an adjunct to medical 
chools or to medical research. To give merely one illus- 
ration of the many differences: Tuberculosis is very 
ntagious from man to man under certain conditions. Incertain 


two in England, two in Scotland and one in Ireland—five 
existing schools to train 4co students. In the interests of 
employments its incidence has been materially lowered by 
allowing greater cubic space to the operatives and providing 
better ventilation. Could these provisions, however, which, 
simple as they now may seem, are the outcome of deep research, 
be expected to have similar results if applied to cows, seeing 
they are usually bought in open markets, that they must be 
herded and housed in common chambers in which they also 
eat, drink and evacuate material contaminated by the causal 
agent of the disease from their lungs, bowels and urinary 
organs? As a matter of fact, some of the best housed herds 
are highly infected, and even keeping them in the open does 
not really solve the problem, because the pastures become 
similarly contaminated, though in a less concentrated degree, 
if there are cases of disease in the herd. The solution is on 
different lines. 

Veterinary medicine will draw what it can from human 
medicine, as the latter will draw from veterinary. Veterinary 
medicine will also draw from chemistry, zoology and other 
sciences, but it would undoubtedly be bad for each and all 
of them if any one became merely ancillary or an appendage to 
another. By all means let us have collaboration with each and 
all when necessary, but to be effective it must be a collabora- 
tion of institutes, each pre-eminent in the knowledge relating 
to its own special subject, and also possessing full opportunity 
of independent growth therein. It follows that the veterinary 
institutes must have the same independent entity as the others, 
upon which effective inter-assistance depends. 

Among the most uninformed proposals for the advance of 
education in human and veterinary medicine, we find the 
suggestion that students should be educated in both, although 
the stressing has generally been that veterinary students should 
be taught with the medical. It is understood, of course, that 
the bestowal of a mere smattering of human medicine to 
veterinary students and of veterinary medicine to medical 
students would only result in a waste of time on the part 
of the teachers and students, and that the proposal really is 
that students should be seriously taught both subjects. At 
the present time, however, one of the most difficult problems 
confronting the medical and veterinary educational bodies is 
how to fit into the curriculum of students the always increasing 
and realiy essential subjects without overloading it beyond all 
practicability. Nobody with a real knowledge of the subject, 
or with any sound appreciation of this increasing difficulty, 
could have conceived the idea of uselessly weighting either 
curriculum with matters which so obviously admit of separate 
treatment, even were it correct to assume that such separate 
treatment is not essential. 


VETERINARY SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 


There is, however, much to be said for attaching the 
veterinary schools to universities as university colleges or 
otherwise, provided they are given something of the nature of 
a faculty and it is done in such a manner that they will not 
be deprived of their specific characters, and it so happens that 
the university is in a city where the clinical material indis- 
pensable to teaching is available. In considering this side 
of the subject it has not infrequently been overlooked that 
the veterinary profession for its recruitment requires only 
about 100 graduates per annum; that is approximately the 
average number the veterinary profession can absorb, and 
about 400 students in the four years of the curriculum is all 
that can reasonably be expected. It is sufficient to run, say, 
two fully equipped schools, and while a good geographical 
case can be made out for having one school in England, one in 
Scotland and one in Ireland, there is nothing to be said for 
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veterinary education the number of veterinary schools should be 
reduced rather than multiplied. Universities in general could 
not possibly take up the teaching of veterinary medicine, as it 
would mean a further multiplication of schools and splitting 
up of students in each case, and maintaining a not inconsider- 
able staff of extra professors and assistants to train a mere handful 
of pupils, even assuming that the necessary material was to hand. 

It would be practicable, however, to link up with the 
university in the same city, and in the way already mentioned, 
a veterinary school which has already established itself and 
justified its existence, together with its clinic and organisation, 
and its staff necessary for concentration on the teaching of 
veterinary medicine in all its phases. But there must be no 
make-believe. It seems incredible, but it is true, that recently 
one distinguished university, backed by another, actually 
petitioned the Privy Council to move the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons to register one of its degrees for purposes 
of veterinary practice, apparently oblivious of the fact that 
it was necessary, in order to qualify for practice, to attend 
classes, receive practical instruction, and pass examinations 
in such important subjects as veterinary medicine, surgery, 
obstetrics, materia medica, hygiene, etc., no provision having 
been made for anything of the kind in the curriculum of the 
universitv. Obviously, the subject requires much less casual 
and more informed handling than that. ‘These universities, 
hoping to aid their petition thereby, nevertheless opposed an 
application for a new charter which the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons desired for the purpose of still further 
improving its examination system. The charter has now been 
granted, but only after the Roval College had been plunged into 
great and unnecessary expenditure owing to bitter opposition 
on the part of the very universities from which the suggestion 
came. Again, it may be said that obstruction to desirable 
amendments is not the way to handle this important subiect. 

It should be generally made known to the animal-owning 
public that, notwithstanding the fact that there are no fewer 
than five schools in Great Britain and Ireland, the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, out of funds subscribed 
annually by the profession for the purpose, maintains a common 
board of eminent examiners. Students at all colleges sit for the 
same examination papers on the same day, and they are after- 
wards examined orally and practically by the common Board 
of Examiners, who assemble at the places where the schools 
are located. This single port of entry to the profession is a 
valuable guarantee that the standard of qualification to practise 
cannot be debased, and that each school must teach up to a 
high standard or run the risk of having its students rejected at 
the examinations. The only reason why such an excellent 
system is not generally adopted for the practising professions 
seems to be that the multiplicity of schools and the number 
of students render it impracticable, but as regards veterinary 
schools as they exist to-day, it is not only practicable but an 
accomplished fact. 

In an article of this kind it is not possible, without unduly 
extending its scope, to describe in detail an animal research 
laboratory and some of the problems which research has illumi- 
nated, and upon which it may be expected to throw further light. 
That must be left for a future communication. It will not 
be out of place, however, to indicate in a general way the groups 
of disease which are to be most dreaded by stock owners. 
These are the epizootic diseases, and those caused by internal 
parasites or worms. ‘They are not, of course, the only forms 
of disease affecting animals, but they are the most destructive. 


DISEASES DREADED BY THE STOCK OWNER. 

As regards the latter, the causal parasites have a life 
history which in many cases depends for its completion on more 
than one kind of host, and in other cases certain forms must 
pass a period of external existence in the soil or in water before 
they can infest another host. A complete knowledge of the 
life history is essential for purposes of eradication, though 
not necessarily for therapeutic treatment. The life history 
of some of these pzrasites remains to be worked out, and in 
other cases the effective drugs for their destruction in their 
higher hosts have to be discovered. The plan of attack on 
such diseases is, broadly, to destroy the parasites in affected 
stock by effective drugs, and to attempt eradication by breaking 
an important link in the life cycle or chain of the causal parasite 
which will render the continuation of the species impossible. 
The method of tackling the latter is to attack the essential 
intermediate host, where there is one and it is known, by suitable 
treatment of the infected pastures and the drinking water, 
especially when the source of the latter is a pond or ditch, as is 
not uncommonly the case. This is accomplished by draining, 
which helps to remove the moisture favourable to parasitic 
life, and by applying to the water supply and pastures agents 
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—dressings, for example—which are destructive to the i: ter- 
mediate hosts. ‘The same method of attack is applicab! to 
those stages of parasites which pass a part of their life-c :cle 
on the pastures without’ the intervention of an interme: ‘ate 
host. Obviously, the destructive agents must be effec ive, 
commercially applicable, and harmless alike to the past ires 
and the stock grazed or to be grazed thereon ;_ there is s ope 
for work in this direction. The method is effective, anc , at 
present, there is no other means of tackling these diseases at 
least, it may be said that an epoch-maker must arise if a 1 ore 
dramatic and less laborious method is to be forthcoming. 

As regards epizootic diseases, these belong to the «lass 
of contagious maladies which are transmissible both by d ect 
and indirect contact. Broadly speaking, they are dealt \ith 
by methods of eradication—stamping out—or by preventive 
inoculation. This distinction is made advisedly, because »re- 
ventive inoculation is not necessarily a method of eradica ‘on, 
the fact being that it very seldom is. It should be realised 
that no method ot preventive inoculation now before us caii be 
expected to produce 100 per cent. of successes, and none does, 
Unless a method of this kind gives something at Jeast approaching 
100 per cent. of successes it is practically certain to fail as a 
means of eradication. Inoculation methods, moreover, are 
open to the criticism that they tend to prolong the centres of 
infection, and that many of those which give the greatest 
promise of bestowing durable immunity—where feeble or 
attenuated, but living, virus is used—possess the unfortunate 
demerit of being capable of establishing fresh centres of 
infection, and sometimes that of producing immune carriers, 
which may be disseminated through markets and in other ways. 
It is not to be assumed, however, that methods of preventive 
inoculation are not useful because they have certain drawbacks. 
Quite the reverse is the case. Many of these methods, if properly 
applied, are capable of reducing losses to a most gratifying 
extent, and there are ways and means of either obviating or 
correcting some of the disadvantageous possibilities. Moreover, 
preventive inoculation may be the best substitute for eradica- 
tion if, as sometimes happens, the latter is impracticable. 

The meaning of the above is that the limitations of pre- 
ventive inoculation in general, and of this or that method of 
effecting it in particular, must be carefully weighed before 
accepting it for application in practice. 


THE STAMPING OUT POLICY. 


‘ ’ 


As regards eradication or ‘‘ stamping out,” this method 
appeals to stock owners on account of its promise of finality. 
It particularly appeals to stock owners in an island country, 
like Great Britain, into which the entry of domestic animals 
from other countries can be prevented or effectively controlled. 
It aims at the destruction or effective removal of all affected 
animals which are acting as manufacturers of the specific virus, 
or as cisterns of upkeep, of animals which have been in contact 
with the affected in such a way that they are practically certain 
to become manufacturers of the virus, and of those body 
products and execretions from the affected or suspected, which 
the epizootiologist knows may contain the virus. The stamping- 
out method of dealing with epizootics is particularly interesting 
at the moment, for it has induced certain imperfectly informed 
writers on the subject to instance it as evidence of the existen’e 
of appalling ignorance as regards diseases of animals a: d 
epizootiology, and they have gone so far as to describe it s 
crude and unscientific as compared with other methods, which 
they do not define. That, however, is a great mistake, which 
must be corrected. The stamping-out method is not mere'y 
the wielding of the hammer as is sometimes alleged. ‘lo 
practise it successfully demands an extensive knowledge of t! e 
biology of the virus, the methods of its excretion, disseminatic n 
and entry into the system of animals, and the most suitab e 
agents for its destruction outside the body. It also involv s 
very skilful application in the field of strategical and tactic | 
measures Which can only be elaborated with considerab e 
knowledge of this or that disease and its vagaries. 

Whether the expenditure will amount to hundreds cr 
thousands of pounds often depends on the skilful selection «f 
the proper animals for slaughter, and in some cases this his 
to be determined by the careful application of scientific tes‘s 
which past research has made available, and which will probably 
be increased in number by future research. If the irresponsible 
critics of this method really think it merely consists in wieldin: 
the hammer, they have only to attempt it to be undeceived. 1 
would seem to savour of a crude mentality to advocate auto 
matically any method to the exclusion of others withou 
regard to circumstances. 

Broadly speaking, then, two basic methods with thei 
variations are available for the moment. The future may, o 
course, provide a third or even a fourth—-ars Jonga—but it 
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sh uld be realised, and stock-owners should be frankly informed, 
th t this will require a new era and the coming of an epoch- 
ker to create it. Given new methods, however, in addition 
what we already possess, the scientific problem will remain 
it is now: which is it most desirable to adopt under the 
-vailing circumstances of the case at the time ? 

Science is the knowledge of the day, and the most scientific 
thod of handling an epizootic will always be that which 
) omises, or is known, to yield the greatest measure of success, 

yvided it is practicable of application, and that will he true, 
-oether it refers to the stamping-out method, methods of 
preventive inoculation, or a method of a new era which the 
future may have in store. 


n 
tc 


DOG TRAINING 


TO FIND GAME 


XI.—TEACHING 


S soon as a puppy has reached 
the stage when he is quite 
steady to shot, free from chase, 
shows no sign of unsteadiness 
to a falling bird, ignores rabbits, 

will go straight out to find his game 
and will come right up to hand with 
it, then and then only do I replace the 
dummy with actual flesh and feathers 
or fur. Admittedly, the dog’s mouth 
may have been previously tested, but 
that, strictly speaking, is not training. 

Lest those who have read _ these 
instructions might be inclined to assume 
that because a puppy has been taught 
to search for the dummy when_ hidden 
among coarse herbage, game items may 
be similarly treated, the reasons against 
so doing, without previous instruction, 
must be stated. In the course of 
search he would doubtless come upon 
the deposited specimen; but, as he has 
not been taught to pick up such items, 
a regrettable failure might ensue. lar 
better is it to lay the first specimen on 
a path in full view of the pupil, then 
call him to follow and, after having 
proceeded a certain distance, send him 
back to fetch it. By so doing the duty required is conveyed 
to the puppy’s mind; thus he passes from: the dummy to shot 
game by the finest possible gradation. 

Having by this preliminary instruction shown that dead 
tur and feather rank equally with the dummy as objects of 
retrieve, I pass on to more complex methods where the thrower 
once again performs the principal part. The spot to which 
it throws the dummy is known to a few yards, and hereabouts a 
freshly killed rabbit, pigeon, partridge or pheasant is deposited, 
or, failing any of these, a tame pigeon. Instead of the usual 
dummy a block of wood is placed in the pan of the thrower and, 
in order to preserve it from all attraction in the way of scent, 
it is laid in place with a pair of pincers. Otherwise, the pupil, 
being accustomed to the much-handled dummy, would be more 





LAYING THE WOOD BLOCK ON THE PAN WITH PINCERS. 
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Foot-and-mouth disease is only one of our epizootic 
inflictions, and what applies to it does not necessarily apply 
to others, but some of the conclusions arrived at by the Committee 
of Enquiry under the able chairmanship of Captain Pretyman, 
M.P., are of great practical interest. The committee, after an 
exhaustive examination, did not crudely tie themselves to the 
stamping-out or to any other method of dealing with the disease, 
but taking note of the prevailing conditions they very sensibly 
discussed the merits of methods as applied to such conditions. 
The Report (Cmd. 1784) is too long a document to admit of 
useful extraction for an article of this kind, but it can be obtained 
from H.M. Stationery Office or through any bookseller by 
those who desire to follow this subject further. 


BY AMATEURS 


AND FOLLOW A_ RUNNER. 





“JANE” MAKING A LINE FOR THE PUPIL TO FOLLOW. 


inclined to discover, and perhaps retrieve, the block instead of 
the bird. The spring is released and up goes the block, to fall 
near where the game has been placed, and in due course the dog 
is sent off to seek lost. In nineteen cases out of twenty he will 
pick up the game and return at a gallop, that being the time 
to lavish hearty caresses. Should he, by any chance, fail to do 
what is wanted, and encouragement does not secure the result, 
the trainer must pick up the bird and throw it a short distance, 
the pupil being thus reminded that he must practise his previous 
accomplishments on the new object. 

Never make the mistake of repeating the test with the same 
bird; once being always enough, no matter whether the task be 
performed indifferently or well. Should a good first retrieve 
instil in the trainer a desire for repetition, the dog, when so 
persisted with, will come up less and 
less smartly every time, and generally 
end by pinching the bird, even if he 
does not go so far as to smash it up. 
The rule, as in so many of the other 
lessons, is to leave off at the point 
where something has been well done and 
so escape the unwillingness which at 
times necessitates stern insistence. 
Though a bird may only be used once 
for a particular dog, it is quite service- 
able for others. 

All specimens which are employed 
for this system of instruction should be 
encircled by a rubber band so as to 
keep the wings close to the body, the 
object being to encourage the pupil from 
the start to take his game by the body 
rather than pick it up by the wing. All 
the better if the head is doubled back 
under one wing before slipping on the 
band in order further to discourage 
those slovenly methods of pick-up which 
so often result in the stripping of 
feathers. In case anyone might be 
inclined to place the bird on_ the 
thrower, a warning against so doing 
must be included, since it batters the 
carcase, besides undoing the bandage. 
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Rubber bands of suitable size can be obtained in plenty by 
cutting suitable lengths off old motor cycle inner tubes. 
The next stage in the training involves the use of a pinioned 
wild duck, which, by residence in a pen and being regularly 
used for the purpose, becomes quite tame. The question of 
cruelty does not arise, since she does her work without even a 
sight of the pupils which are laid on her track. The thrower is 
loaded with the scentless wooden block, the wild duck being put 
down at the point where it is due to fall. Instinct or habit 
causes ‘‘ Jane ’’—for that is her name—to make off at her best 
speed to one of her favourite feeding grounds. Meanwhile, the 
assistant makes a detour so that when she has travelled a hundred 
or more yards he can intercept her and pick her up, at the same 
time depositing a freshly killed duck, the same having been 





BACK TO 


FIRST 


SENDING HiM FETCH THE 
obtained beforehand from one of their several haunts in my 
neighbourhood. ‘The stage is thus set for teaching the puppy 
to make one of those sensational retrieves which gladden the 
hearts of sportsmen when they witness such events in the course 
of shooting. Upon pulling the string, firing a blank and sending 
the puppy out, he proceeds to the fal! and at once gets upon the 
strongly scented trail, the trainer following some distance behind 
so as to be ready with encouragement should any be needed. 
One or two points need making clear in connection with 
this item of training. A duck, when once the pupil has learnt 
its scent, is preferable for this work to pheasant or partridge, 
should such be available. Its extreme intensity of odour eases 
the difficulties of the task of following a line during the early 
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GAME SPECIMEN. 
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efforts, but, more important still, the pupil is not thereby tau: it 
to follow the trail of unwounded game. The running duck 4 \d 
the carcase of its own kind are things sufficiently apart fr m 
game to justify chasing the one to discover the other, but as 
the puppy will be expected later on to distinguish the track of 
a wounded bird or rabbit from that of unshot game which | js 
crossed the line, it would be wrong to implant the impression t) it 
by following the track of unshot fur or feather he would co ie 
upon wounded game. While here, again, the pupil must not Je 
sent a second time for the same specimen, the trainer wit! a 
number of dogs under instruction may use it for other graduai s 
the identical track being likewise serviceable a second tii 
especially if it has been made up-wind. As efficiency increa es 
the line may be lengthened, but never to the point where fail: re 
ensues after along hunt. This the trai: er 
can guard against by carefully not.ig 
when assistance is needed, always e- 
maining mute during those minor che: ks 
which the pupil may safely be left io 
work out for himself. Pigeons, by the 
way, would, as a rule, be only used in 
emergency on account of their slown«ss 
in covering the needful distance. 

Until puppies have cast their milk 
teeth they should never be allowed io 
retrieve game; the reason being tliat 
these teeth are very sharp and would be 
liable to pierce the skin, so introducing to 
their notice the taste of blood. As a 
further precaution against this mishap 
care must be taken that any game used 
in training is quite clean and free from 
blood, because, when present, the puppy 
is tempted to stop and lick it off, instead 
of promptly retrieving. Stale game is 
equally objectionable for the reason that 
the least smell of putrefaction tempts a 
young dog to bite. 

Useful cultivation of memory can 
be stimulated in a puppy at the con- 
clusion of these advanced lessons by 
occasionally throwing the dummy far away into the long 
grass without allowing him to fetch it at the time. When the 
puppy is duly installed in his kennel the dummy is gathered 
by the trainer, who, before fetching out the pupil on the next 
occasion, deposits a fresh one in_ its place. On receiving 
the command “Hie, Lost!” he recalls the incident and 
goes out to the desired spot. In after life he will encounter 
many occasions when a long interval occurs between seeing 


a bird fall and being sent out to retrieve; in fact, there 
are many dogs which remember better than their master 


after distracting incidents have intervened. <A _ variety of 
memory exercises on similar lines can be introduced in the 
course of training. R. SHARPE. 





A COUNTRY HOUSE READING PARTY 


PLATO 


N_ ex-schoolmaster, remembering how much Plato had 
counted for in his own education, conceived the fantastic 
idea of gathering together about a dozen young pcople 
who, though at the end of their school life, knew hardly 
so much as the name of the philosopher, and of reading 

with them, in an English translation, the first half of the 
“ Republic.’’ Taking advantage of his particular position in 
life, which had secured him the friendship of certain head- 
masters, he was able to select seven boys and seven girls of ages 
from sixteen to eighteen, from various county secondary schools 
in the suburbs of London. The headmistress of a beautiful 
private school for girls, situated in attractive surroundings, 
generously placed accommodation at his disposal at a nominal 
rent. <A lady of great organising capacity and long experience 
in housekeeping lent her aid, and on the first day of August the 
party assembled to spend a fortnight together reading and 
playing. 

It was a strenuous life. A typical day would be spent thus. 
Breakfast was at 7.45. At half-past eight, or soon after, there 
was a period devoted to “ private reading.’’ During this period 
the party read either the ‘“ Republic,’ in preparation for the 
“discussion periods,’’ or one of a number of books which the 
ex-schoolmaster (who may be known as the Director) had brought 
with him for the purpose—books dealing with Greek literature 
and civilisation. At ten or a quarter past there was a short 
intermission, after which work continued for another hour and 
a quarter. This period was taken up with reading aloud the 
“ Republic’? and discussing problems which arose out of the 
pages read. Thus ended the morning’s studies. The time up 


to half-past five was spent upon games or excursions and picnics. 
An hour’s private reading preceded dinner at half-past seven, 
and shortly after dinner the second period of 


reading and 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


discussing Plato took up an hour and ahalf. This left an hour o: 
so for “‘ dancin’ and singin’ of every kind and sort.’’ At las 
these marvellous creatures, who had spent five hours upon quit 
strenuous study, had, perhaps, bicycled thirteen or fourteen miles 
rowed for two or three hours and danced for an hour or more, 
were with difficulty driven off to bed clamouring for more 
biscuits. There is even reason to believe that the day’s proceed- 
ings did not always close when the dormitory doors were closed, 
but that discussions, informal and eager, continued even after 
that. In a word, they squeezed from every moment of these 
short fourteen days the very last drop of interest and enjoyment, 
and loud were the lamentations when the time came to part 
company. 

Had the Director’s purpose been fulfilled ? It was suggested 
that his notion of reading with this type of boy and girl a book 
which advanced students in philosophy find a hard enough 
nut to crack was, at the very least, fantastic. Why choose 
this book ? Simply because he had enjoyed it himself? Yes, 
that—but much more beside. 

The “ Republic ”’ is an enquiry into the nature of justice. 
In order to do this, Socrates finds himself compelled, in the 
first half of the book, first to examine the prevalent moral codes 
of his own day, and then to construct an imaginary State 
in which the working of justice in the relations between man 
and man may be more clearly seen. This in turn involves the 
planning out of the education of a particular class of inhabitants 
in the imaginary State. Thus within the hundred and fifty 
small pages of Davies and Vaughan’s translation you find raised 
problems on an immensely wide range of topics—problems 
which vex and interest us to-day and are known to boys and 
girls of seventeen to be of the first importance. It is part of 
the essential greatness of the book that all these questions are 
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di cussed, not in the hasty off-hand manner of modern tabloid 
rnalism, but with a concision and lucidity the secret of which 
ns to be lost to modern thinkers. But yet, again, although 
th se burning questions for Plato are burning questions for us 
tc day, the approach to them is different in his case. Take, 
{ example, his constant use of analogies with art in order 
tc clear up moral issues. 

Perhaps it will now appear why the Director had imagined 
ti it no book ever written was better calculated to serve as a 
b sis for interesting and useful discussions when read with boys 
i girls at the end of their school career. The procedure in 
ypical discussion period was as follows: The Director began 
by summarising the results of the previous discussion. This 
t.ok up from five to ten minutes. Any further points arising 
ort of the summary were very briefly considered. Then one 

other of the boys or girls read a page or a page and a half, 

d at a suitable point the Director called a halt. Any member 

the party might ask a question or offer an observation. If 
29 one took advantage of this opportunity the Director would 
take it upon him to start a hare. After that, as far as possible 
he confined his réle to directing the course of the debate—cutting 
out irrelevancies, marshalling in their appropriate order points 
brought forward by different speakers, and occasionally, when 
the party was “stumped,” suggesting a solution. So far as 
possible he avoided lecturing. These alternate bouts of reading 
and discussion were continued for an hour and a half. 

Dozens of knotty problems were reviewed in the course of 
the fortnight. It may be sufficient to mention a few only. 
The theory of the social contract ; how far can sound legislation 
be in advance of public opinion ; the limits of expurgation in 
school text books ; the place of imitation in art; the life of the 
‘guardians ’’ compared with the modern ideas of a Socialist 
State ; whether justice is another name for the submission of 
the weak to the strong. All these and many others were debated, 
not coldly and haltingly, but eagerly and sensibly. Even bigger 
issues were touched upon, such as the relations between Art 
and Morals, or the problem of evil. In all these, even though 
no brilliantly new or original suggestions or solutions were 
forthcoming, the party grappled seriously with the issues before 
them. Much of their thinking was crude and inaccurate, but 
it was indisputable that they were tackling these difficulties 
as they had never tackled them before, and that, though they 
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might not come to any final or satisfactory conclusion, they did 
acquire a clearer appreciation of the main outlines—knew better 
than they had known before the nature of the problem. 

It had not escaped the Director that most of the members 
of the party had arrived on the first afternoon with a firm deter- 
mination to enjoy the excursions, games, picnics, dancing, 
singing, and so forth, and to let the ‘“‘ work”’ take second place. 
He kept his counsel and waited upon the event. Ina very short 
time the boys and girls discovered that the Plato was really 
interesting, and in nearly every case the interest grew into an 
enthusiasm. ‘Three of the boys on their own initiative completed 
the reading of all the books of the ‘“ Republic.’’ Two of them 
read translations of other dialogues of Plato, and one, on arriving 
home after the party, drew up a programme of Plato-reading 
to occupy him for three hours a day for the rest of his holidays. 

3ut if the boys and girls changed their point of view, so 
did the Director. They had thought when they first came 
that the play was to come first, the work second. He had 
thought the opposite. Both were wrong. What came first was 
the real communal life that the party was living. The Directress 
dropped the first hint of this when she bade the Director wait 
and see how they caught the spirit of the thing. It was surprising 
how, from the second day, perhaps, of the party, everybody 
seemed to have discovered that they were there with one purpose 
—the purpose of living a certain kind of life. What that certain 
kind of life was they could not have defined. That did not 
matter—indeed, it was better so: the attempt to analyse would 
have made them self-conscious. The result was easy enough 
to see. They went hard for everything—for work or for play. 
They were for helping each other—for seeing that everything 
was kept going. Not once did the Director or the Directress 
see or hear anything to cause them a moment’s regret. And 
yet this was not because the boys and girls were bravely keeping 
their worse selves out of view, but because all their energies were 
absorbed in the living of a kind of life which, one would say, 
they had never lived before. It is difficult to write about this 
without seeming to use exaggerated language. Perhaps the 
situation may be summed up in this way : Whereas the Director 
had invited these boys and girls to come and read Greek, they 
had actually gone one better than that. They had not only 
read Greek: they had lived Greek. And this was an inspiring 
sight. 





A HOLIDAY GOLF COURSE 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


O say of a course that it is “‘ good holiday golf” is to 

conjure up in the mind of any experienced golfer a 

particular kind of picture. He will think of a big hotel 

standing in solitude on a height, looking down on a 

tract of golfing country in which there will be tall sand- 
hills and deep dells; the people playing there will be hitting 
balls high in the air over the hills and then panting up to the 
top to see what has happened in the dells upon the further side. 
A good holiday golf course is one which is not in the least afraid 
of what ‘highbrow ’”’ critics may say about it. ‘‘ Blind shots,” 
it will reply. ‘‘ Yes, of course, I’ve got blind shots. What were 
these lovely hills given to me for if it was not that my visitors 
hould hit over them? Blind shots amuse people more than 
any others, if only they had the courage to say so. Do you 
hink fat old Mr. X over there would run like that if he were 
playing to the finest plateau green in the world? Of course 
he would not, but he runs every day at the fourteenth hole 
o see whether his ball has had a lucky kick on the bank and 
run dead.’’ And no doubt there is a great deal of truth in 
the remarks of my hypothetical course; and whatever else 
there is to be said against holiday golf, it is nearly always 
amusing. 

Till the other day I always regarded Turnberry and Portsalon 
as the two most typical and most entertaining holiday golf courses 
of my acquaintance. I have now made friends with another 
which seems to me perhaps the most charming of all. This is 
Cruden Bay in Aberdeenshire. Everybody has heard of Cruden 
3ay, and there is yearly a tournament there in which some of 
the best Scottish amateurs take part, but comparatively few 
people have been there. Yet it is extraordinarily well worth 
going to see, and if I venture to call it holiday golf, let me add 
that it is good and difficult golf too. 

A leisurely little train takes us the twenty miles or so from 
Aberdeen. There, sure enough, just as we had imagined it, 
is the big hotel looking far out to sea with its broad flight of 
steps leading precipitously down to the links, and that stretch 
of turf below us, with its tempestuous sandhills, its narrow gorges 
znd hollows and undulations and burns, is clearly the holiday 
gzolf course of our dreams. We cannot, in fact, see all of the 
two courses—for there are twenty-seven holes in all—from our 
eyrie on the terrace. The main course is shaped something 
after the manner of a figure eight. The larger loop of the eight 
consists of the first eight and the last three holes. This loop 
we can see: and very cunningly stowed away inside it is the 
nine-hole relief course with its blue flags, and a very entertaining 





little course it is too, with some of the best golfing ground of 
all belonging to it. The smaller loop of the big eight is hidden 
away beyond a big green hill; and, in order to get to it, we have 
to make a short but demoniacally steep ascent and condescend 
to play one dull inland hole in a field on the top. We are amply 
repaid, however, by the jolly golf on the far side and by the 
really glorious view of sea and seagulls and little island fortresses 
of black rock holding out gallantly against the creamy foaming 
waves all round them. 

There is an extraordinary variety about the holes at Cruden 


3ay. They are divided into several distinct types. The first 
two holes are, though quite good, comparatively plane sailing 
and grassy rather than sandy. ‘They act, as it were, as an ante- 


room to the sandhill holes which begin at the third. The third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh supply to my mind the best 
fun of all. They remind me a little of the Formby or Birkdale 
or West Lancashire courses that have all a family likeness to 
one another, in that we play down winding, narrow gorges 
between sandhills and find them opening into big and noble 
valleys. Especially is the fifth of this character, and with the 
wind blowing furiously from left to right, as it was when I played 
it, it was just as fine and difficult a hole as one could well imagine. 
The sixth, too, is very fine—a “ double dog-leg’’ with a tee 
shot down a narrow gorge turning slightly to the left, then a 
second with a half-right turn in it up to the edge of the burn, 
and finally another half-left turn and a pitch on to a pretty little 
plateau green set up among the bents. By the way, Mr. Simpson, 
who, with Mr. Fowler, has had a great deal to do with Cruden 
3ay, told me that this principle of the ‘‘ double dog-leg ’’ was 
the one to defeat the ball makers if they insist on making the 
ball go too far. It is also, I imagine, the way to make the very 
long drivers swear, but there is no harm in that—dquite the 
contrary. 

After these sandhill holes comes the one inland hole before 
mentioned, the ninth, and then three quite good holes of 


no particularly violent characteristic. With the thirteenth, 
however, comes yet another brand. If it were not irre- 
verent, I should call it the dip-in-the-lucky-bag type. It is 
none the worse fun for that, however. There are four holes 
running at which there is an element of this pleasant excite- 
ment and uncertainty. The thirteenth is a good hole because 
two fine straight shots must lead up to the pitch, and that 
pitch can be well or ill played. The fourteenth appears to 


me wholly bad because after a stirring tee shot any kind of 
so-called stroke will send the ball tootling and trickling down 
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into the hollow, and the oldest inhabitant does not know, until 
he has seen, whether he has tootled successfully or no. The 
hole is so fluky that it is hardly worth running to see what has 
happened. ‘The fifteenth must be a fine hole with an adverse 
wind, although a little blind, and the sixteenth, even if it is 
of the punchbowl type, is yet an honest hole where we can see 
exactly what we have to do. Finally, we come back to two 
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very good holes of the straightforward two-shot type s) -h 
as we began with, and must play the right shot and no ot! er 
with no humps and hollows to help us. 

And so ends a very pretty and delightful course with ‘ie 
very best lies I have seen anywhere. I think it would tak a 
long time before I got tired of playing there, and I mean t! at 
for very high praise. 





THE COMING SQUASH RACKET SEASON 


HOUGH squash rackets cannot claim anything like 

the exceptional development that was seen in golf 

towards the close of last century, or in lawn tennis 

during recent years, its progress has been remarkable. 

In Victorian days it was almost entirely a game of the 
Public and Preparatory School and the Universities. There 
were a few private courts here and there; there were one or 
two co.rts at clubs, and that was all. But gradually people 
began to discover that squash was an entertaining game for 
the grown up, and even the aged, as well as for the very young ; 
that it was most valuable for providing ‘“‘a sweat’ in a 
short time and that the game was capable of considerable skill. 
The fact that courts could be easily and well lit artificially was 
a further incentive to build. 

The consequence was that the spread of courts was rapid. 
In the year 1g12 the Tennis and Rackets Association attempted 
to get some estimate of the number existing at the time, and, 
though we feel sure that the census was very incomplete, it gave 
some guide. There were recorded in London nine clubs owning 
seventeen courts, and seven private courts. In the rest of the 
British Isles there were recorded ten clubs, nine military and 
naval stations and four institutions, including a hotel and a 
private asylum with courts, and 108 private courts. This was 
exclusive of those at schools. Probably, in all, the number 
approached 300. It is much larger now. These courts were of 
all shapes and sizes. Some were four-walled, some three-walled. 
Some were covered and some uncovered; some had hazards. 
But one pattern was becoming more usual, namely, the four-wall 
covered court without any hazard. In 1913 the Tennis and 
Racket Association issued a standard dimension and a standard 
proportionate size. These dimensions have now been revised 
and altered in some respects. 

The game is, of course, not exclusively confined to this 
country. Courts are to be found in most parts of the British 
empire and in several foreign countries—some, indeed, in places 
where one would hardly have thought that squash rackets 
would have penetrated. There is, for instance, at least one 
court in Morocco. I think I am right in saying that the Olympic 
was the first ship to possess a court; now there are several, 
and a particularly good one has recently been installed on the 
I'ranconia. 

Before the war there were club handicaps and a few isolated 
inter-club matches. With more play and much keenness there 
came a desire for competitions. At the beginning of 1922 a 
ladies’ open competition was held at Queen’s Club, and a great 
fillip to the game was given by the institution of an inter-club 


LAWN TENNIS: 


Nie reason for the popularity of lawn tennis is that 

the name comprises so many games. The single 

demands qualities different from those demanded by 

the double, and the mixed—even in these days of 

volleying ladies—-involves tactics that are not those 

of the men’s double. Again, Wimbledon lawn tennis, together 
with the meetings that may be regarded as a preparation for 
it, is one game—a very strenuous athletic exercise—and holiday 
lawn tennis is another. The first must be splendid to have in 
retrospect, but too much hinges on the result for the player to 
abandon himself to the delights of the process. Some cham- 
pionship players—Mr. Gore was one---give the impression that 
the more turned-on a stroke the better they liked it; M. 
Borotra appears to forget the limits of his opponent’s reach 
when there comes his way an opportunity of hitting a difficult ball 
to a sharper angle than such a ball has ever been hit before ; 
as for M. Mishu, he will discard a stroke in a championship if it 
proves to be unreturnable ; but most players look stern—-and 
never so stern as when they wear the fixed smile of good behaviour 
and you can see their relief as they pull the racket away from 
the ball that sails out and puts an end, after three sets, to what 
might have been a match of five on perfect turf and with nice 
white balls. Autumn lawn tennis is a holiday game ; it has none 
of this June fervour—this haste to be something else or some- 
where else. The championship player is reconciled to his losses ; 
he is no longer vexed at the absence of that improvement which 
he had counted on in the spring, and, if the sun is out and the 
conditions are good, he will assuredly not in “ friendlies ’”’ confine 
himself to three sets if he can play five. Even when he enters 
for the seaside tournament he is inclined to pride himself on the 
number of games that he has played in the day, forgetting that 
important precept about stopping before overdoing it ; and he 





competition ; the Bath Club kindly presented a cup, and ‘he 
six clubs which entered—the Bath Club themselves, the M.¢ 

Princes, Queen’s Club, the R.A.C. and the R.A.F*.—played 
each other home and away matches at stated intervals: ihe 
k.A.C. proved the winners. The success of this event prompied 
the idea of an amateur championship competition, and this ioo 
was inaugurated, being played at Lord’s. The winner was 
Captain T.O. Jameson, who, in the final, beat Mr. J. E. Tomkinson, 
The latter, for some years before the war, was recognised as tlie 
best of amateur squash players and undoubtedly held this position. 

The establishment of an amateur championship did not 
meet with universal approval, for there are a good many playcrs 
who are very keen on squash and yet do not regard it as a pastime 
befitting a championship. However this may be, it is generaily 
agreed that the Inter-Club Competition and inter-club matches 
generally are all for the good of the game, and a short tour of 
a Yorkshire combination in London last winter proved a great 
success. 

A number of fixtures have already been made for the forth- 
coming season. ‘The Inter-Club event will be played on the same 
lines as before, and the Amateur Championship will be played 
on December toth and following days. Some new standard 
courts are to be built at the Harcourt Club, Barons Court, and 
if they are completed in time, these will be used for the event. 

The Ladies’ Championship, at present held by Miss Huntsman, 
will be decided at Queen’s, probably on December 3rd, etc 
In February the Tennis and Rackets Association have accepted 
an invitation to send a squash racket team to America and 
Canada to compete in their championships and to play an 
International match. 

Recently a central squash rackets committee, consisting 
of representatives from London and provincial clubs, was formed, 
which sends two delegates to the Tennis and Rackets Association 
They have already done valuable work in standardising the 
ball and in revising the dimensions of the court. So many 
enquiries are made for these dimensions that we may repeat 
them here. They are as follows: Length, 32ft.; breadth, 21ft 
height, 15ft.; height of play line, rgins. ; height of service linc, 
oft. ; line on the floor, 14ft. from the back of the court ; servic: 
boxes, 5ft. 3ins. square; height of back wall, 7ft. The front 
wall to be of composition ; the side walls and back wall to be oi 
wood or composition. The floor is to be of white wood for 
covered courts and cement for open courts. The walls are to 
be coloured white and the lines to be painted red. Nothing is 
said as to artificial lighting; but there are several methods which 
are quite satisfactory. 


AUTUMN GAMES 


will be found selecting the nicest girl for his partner instead o 
the best. It is a very pleasant time for the championshiy 
player who, by the way, is not to be confused with the champion 
There is no August for champions—there is some consolatioi 
in the thought that they cannot have everything. Mr. Johnston 
has had to do it all over again in August—-and to do it i 
America, where everything is so much more serious than it i: 
with us. 

But it is very different with the championship player—th« 
player of the kind whose friends are doubtful if his entry will be 
accepted at Wimbledon. If he—or she-~is set to play on th: 
Centre Court, it is to allow some great one a trial gallop on th« 
surface ; as a rule he will be told off to play—possibly in the 
rain—on some distant court, where he will see the solitary 
spectator look at him with what Kai lung would call “ eves of 
no recognition,” glance at the names on the scoring board and 
then observe with painful distinctness, “‘ They are nobodies.”’ 

But it is very different at the seaside. There are a number 
of these tournaments; the competition is far less strenuous 
than in the June tournaments round London; the player who 
was put out in June, according to expectation, in the second round, 
now finds himself—also according to expectation—in the final. 
From nobody he has become somebody ; he is a personage to be 
placated. No “‘ outside’’ court for him—or the secretary will be 
told in a loud voice that the bunkers and hazards make a most 
sporting course, and he is sorry that he has forgotten his clubs. 
No plaving in the rain, unless the alternative is to “ divide.”’ He 
can tell the referee that he wants tea, or that he will be back 
when he has had a bathe, and a smile is summoned to the referee’s 
harassed features. When he saunters on to the gallery court 
there is a buzz in the waiting crowd, and at the end of the second 
set he can say ‘“ New balls! ’’ and get them. LOE Oye ue 
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THE BELLS 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE BELLS. 


OISED on the steep mountain sides of Valsolda, Loggio 

looks down over wooded slopes and flowery meadows to 

the blue waters of the Lake of Lugano. Its great church, 

standing high above the village, had for long months 

been a silent witness ; no voices spoke from its campanile 
when the bells of Puria, Dasio, Castello, and San Mamette rang 
out over the valley. But now the time of waiting was at an end ; 
the summer had come, and the new peal of bells was expected 
and eagerly awaited. 

Throughout the week there had been an unwonted stir in 
Loggio, the girls and boys had cut down hundreds of young 
fir trees and dragged them down the hillsides to the village, 
and every child who could hold a knife set to work to clear the 
grass from the steep pathway to the church, Friday night saw 
a miracle, and Loggio was transformed from a village of grey 
stone into a woodland glade. Fir trees lined the narrow cobbled 
streets, through every archway showed a green and flowery 
vista, each recess and court had become a mossy garden, while 
from every loggia and balcony glowed masses of flowers and 
vivid draperies among bowers of green. 

In the freshness and radiance of the summer morning, when 
the lake was dancing and glittering under the blue sky, the 
sound of singing came over the water, and the news quickly 
spread among the eager watchers on the mountainside that 
the bells of Loggio were on their way home. The flat barge- 
like boat bringing the bells, festooned in green and flying the 
Italian flag, was brought into Cressogno with singing and rejoic- 
ing, and there one by one the bells were landed and each was 
placed on its little sledge, covered with its flag and flowers, and 
made ready to be drawn up the steep mountain side—a stupendous 
task. The eager little crowd of excited spectators, who had 
hurried down the hills to Cressogno, quickly produced willing 
lelpers in a band of strong, lithe girls, who joined the workmen, 
arnessed themselves with ropes to the sledge, and one by one 
through the hot May day dragged the five great bells up to the 
church, where, laughing and breathless and followed by a 
jubilant crowd, they deposited them beneath the great beam 
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OF LOGGIO 





IN SIGHT OF THE CHURCH, 


placed across the church ready to receive them. One by cone, 
with infinite care, the bells were slung on to the beam; the 
last touches were put to the decorations of the church, and as 
darkness came on the bells were left silent and alone in their 
temporary resting place, to wait for their great festival of dedica- 
tion on the morrow. 

Sunday morning broke blue and cloudless; all the bells of 
Valsolda proclaimed the festa with a joyous peal, and from 
within the church of Loggio came soft notes, the first utterance 
of the bells which would soon send out their message from their 
campanile above. Up the steep pathway the people thronged, 
all gay in their festa dress, and soon the great church was filled 
to overflowing with men, women, and hosts of children, all 
tense with excitement. Then with candle and bell, with sprink- 
ling of holy water and burning of incense, the five bells were 
one by one consecrated and baptised—living voices which would 
speak to the people by night and by day, marking the flight of 
time, calling them to prayer, sympathising with them in their 
joys and in their sorrows. 

Mass over, the people dispersed to their homes, but early 
in the afternoon all were astir again and began to drift towards 
the church. This was the children’s great hour. One by one 
they came, making their way through the crowd, their little 
faces wearing a solemn air of responsibility as they carefully 
shielded the offerings they brought—cakes in abundance, such 
as only Italy can produce, great baskets of cherries, gigantic 
cabbages, eggs, butter and cheese, and, even in one case, a snow- 
white lamb with its legs tied, and piteous eyes which pleaded 
for release. All these were laid before the altar. Then, led by 
the children, who scattered rose leaves as they went, young and 
old, rich and poor, joined in a solemn procession, the centre of 
which was the canopy which sheltered the priests who bore the 
sacred vessels, and made their way through the gaily decorated 
little streets of Loggio with singing and rejoicing, and so back 
to the church. Then came the fitting climax of this great day 
when the first bell was swung aloft to its place in the campanile. 
The Bells of Loggio were home. Lr. CLARE. 
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THE BELLS SLUNG ON THE BEAM. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CANADIAN MONUMENT AT ST. 
JULIEN. 
To THE EpItor. 

Sir,—The Canadian monument at St. Julien, 
here illustrated, is to be the first of six similar 
monuments to be erected by the Canadian 
Government to commemorate the chief battle- 
fields on which the Canadian army distinguished 
itself. The Canadian Government, in deciding 
on these memorials, felt that it might seem 
ostentatious to erect on foreign soil six different 
monuments. ‘They therefore determined, on 
the advice of the judges in the competition they 
held, to erect this particular monument, 
designed by Mr. Chapman Clemesha, architect 
of Regina, because it was of a simple and severe 
nature which would bear repetition. It would 
stand on the various sites in Belgium and 
France surrounded by its circle of trees, as a 
sort of milestone marking the progress of the 
Canadian army, easily recognisable, when once 
seen, as the Canadian monument. Three are 
to be erected in the Ypres salient, one at Drury 
cross roads, one at Bourlon Wood, one at 
Courcellette and one at Hospital Wood (near 
Amiens). ‘The only monument to be different 
from the rest is the one to be erected cn Vimy 
Ridge, which the same judges 
gave to Mr. Allward, sculptor, 
of Toronto. These great mile- 
stones, if such they may be called, 
some 4oft. high, are being erected 
in grey Belgian granite. The sites, 
many of several acres in extent, 
have been given by the French 
and Belgian Governments. These 
Canada is laying out as solemn 
groves of maple trees and in many 
cases has had to build approach 
roads to them, sometimes a couple 
of miles in length. This work, 
which, in the case of the Belgian 
sites, is practically finished, is 
being executed by the Canadian 
Royal Engineers under the com- 
mand of General Hughes, while 
the horticultural work is under 
the direction of Colonel Ross. 
The judges in the competition 
were the architects, Paul Cret, 
representing France; Frank Dar- 
ling, representing Canada; and 
myself, representing England. No 
other great country has, at any 
rate, so far taken such pains to 
secure worthy memorials for itself 
on the battlefields. This first 
monument was unveiled by H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught a few 
weeks ago.—C. H. REILiy. 

THE CRESTED NEWT IN THE 

WEST OF SCOTLAND. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,— My children on August 
19th brought in a “ black lizard ”’ 
which they had found under 
a stone in a field near a stream 
in Wigtownshire ; it was obviously 
a newt, but a much larger one 
than I had ever seen, being 5}ins. 
in length. Reference to Mr. Edward 
Step’s ‘“‘ Animal Life in the 
British Isles ’’ (1921) showed that 
it answered exactly to the 
description given there of the female 
of the great or crested newt, which, however, 
the author states is not found at all in the West 
of Scotland, though it occurs as far north as 
Perth. I am keeping the newt in a vivarium 
meanwhile, and should be interested to hear 
whether there is any record of this species 
being found in this part of the country —MARY 
MAXWELL. 


SWIFTS AND THEIR PARASITES. 
To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—I picked up, this afternoon, a young swift, 
fully fledged but not able to fly, and wondered 
if it had been left behind and was unable to 
fend for itself. Upon it I found two ticks like 
the enclosed, and wondered if these birds were 
infested with such large parasites. Perhaps 
you would kindly inform me in your next 
number.—Cuas. W. Earty. 

[We forwarded our correspondent’s letter 
to Mr. H. W. Robinson, who replied as follows : 
‘The parasite enclosed from the young swift 
is nearly always present on swifts and hcuse 
martins, and is a degenerate forest fly called 
Stenopteryx hirundinis. It was named by 


Linnzus in 1761 as parasitic upon swallows 
and house martins. At the present day it is 
somewhat rare on swallows. The repulsive- 
looking insect may be hatched out of the 
debris of house martins’ nests. Young house 
martins carry, as a rule, two insects under the 
wings, and in good years have as many as a 
dozen or more upon them. The fly is allied 
to the well known fly parasitic upon the red 
grouse.’’—EbD.| 





BLACKBIRDS AND GARDEN PEAS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The depredations of the blackbirds can 
be prevented, or greatly reduced, by the follow- 
ing means: (1) Feeding them in one corner of 
the kitchen garden all the year round, with 
cooked potatoes, scraps, peas and fruit, not 
much bread, or the sparrows will eat it before 
the blackbirds arrive. (2) Placing large bowls 
of drinking water, such as old stone sinks or 
large flower-pot saucers, or anything with a 
rough surface, in the kitchen garden. (3) 
Growing the dwarf variety of peas and sticking 
them and suspending a paper hawk (sold by 
Gamages, etc.). (4) A network of fine sticks 
over lettuce, radish and other small seeds is 








THE FIRST CANADIAN MONUMENT ON THE WESTERN 
Five exactly similar ones are to be set up. 


far more effective than cotton, which often 
gets wound round the bird’s legs ; it is, indeed, 
a veritable death trap. I have forty-three 
different species of birds in the garden, including 
a number of blackbirds, thrushes, tits and jays. 
Quite a small strawberry bed produced 6olb. 
of strawberries this year (unnetted), indeed, 
I gave basketfuls of strawberries away. Six 
long rows of peas were practically untouched. I 
left a large number of pods for the birds. 
My success as one of the ‘‘ new poor ’”’ amateur 
gardeners is entirely due to my love of birds, 
and providing them with plenty of food and 
water all the year round. The mixed dietary of 
blackbirds is in itself a point in their favour ; 
their food necessarily varies with the abundance 
or scarcity of slugs, grubs, cockchafers, butter- 
flies, worms, spiders, larva of insects, and 
junipers, rowans, hawthorn and other berries. 


—T. S. H. 





To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Peascod”’ com- 
plains of the blackbird as a devourer of green 
peas. In an experience of considerably over 
seventy years I have never known this bird 
to interfere with the pea crop. Of course, I 


know him as a daring thief of all fruits, especial 
cherries—in fact, I have found it impossit 
to grow a crop of this fruit to maturity « 
account of his depredations. I know th 
birds do change their habits during many yea 
—I have often heard my father state th 
when he was a boy starlings did not consun 
cherries ; but this was over a century ago, ar ! 
we know now that they destroy very lar 
quantities of this fruit. You have had son 
correspondence in your columns about blac’ - 
birds with white heads—I have had one abo 
my lawn and garden for several years (certain': 
over six). I missed him this year during tlhe 
spring, but he has now returned.—Ocrto- 
GENARIAN. 

[Unfortunately, the facts are  beyor 
dispute.—Eb.] 
SEA-TROUT FISHING IN LOW WATE. 

To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—As I am going to China in October fo: 
a couple of years, a long period must ela; 
before it is possible again to study the ways 
of West Country sea trout. I therefore submit 
in condensed form the conclusions arrived 
at from six years of Devonshire fishing. Sum- 
mers in the west seem to run in- 
creasingly dry and hot, and hints 
on how to beguile some of the 
numerous peal collected in the 
pools may be of use to those 
anglers who visit Devon in the 
summer but have insufficient leisure 
to study the ways of its fish. Jump- 
ing peal seldom take any notice of 
a fly, but when they rise with a 
big swirl, like a heavy trout, 
without showing themselves, they 
will often take a fly directly it is 
put over them. Flies should be 
small, and the gut 3x or 4x at the 
point. Red hackle with silver body, 
blue hackle with silver body, and 
blue hackle with yellow body, are 
three flies which will meet 
most low water conditions.’ Nos. 
1 and 2 are the most usefui 
sizes during broad daylight, while 
a red hackle with silver bod) 
of rather larger size is taken 
well at dusk. Fishing in the 
dusk, so long as you can see a 
rise, is very pleasant; but be- 
labouring a pool with a large fly 
in pitch darkness can scarcely 
be described as high class fishing 
Half the battle is to know just 
where the fish are, and this. can 
generally be ascertained by 
a few leisurely walks along the 
river. Peal do not, even in the 
daytime, take a fly in deep water 
The good places are at the heads 
and tails of the pools, and at 
dusk many of the fish are o1 
shallows only a foot to eightee: 
inches deep. The most annoyin 
attribute of the sea trout is it 
tendency to rise short, but th 
smaller the fly the better the chanc 
of its being fairly taken. Thoug 
a sharp breeze is a great advan- 
tage, peal will often take a smal: 
fly in dead calm, clear water 
Fish which can be seen show- 
ing their silvery sides as they clean them- 
selves on the gravel, are on the alert, and wil! 
often take the fly well. Peal may often be see! 
lying motionless in shallow water under over- 
hanging bushes, and, though apparently lethar- 
gic, will be quite likely to take a fly dropped 
fairly over them. This is especially the case 
when they have been up long enough to feed 
on natural flies; and these fish lying under 
bushes often rise quite quietly and suck in the 
fly without any disturbance of the water. If 
there is little or no ripple, one can see the whole 
performance with the greatest clearness. When 
one is fishing with small flies, sea trout are 
constantly held by the merest thread of skin, 
so that it does not pay to be rough over the 
playing. A fish just up from the sea generally 
jumps four or five times after being hooked, 
and it is most difficult to be always alert enough 
to get down the rod point in time, especially 
when the leap is straight away, immediately 
after hooking. 4x gut can only be used with 
a short light rod: g3ft. split bamboo of 
6 oz., or a little less, is quite a suitable 
tool. In the summer, delicate gear pays quite 
as well for sea trout as for trout fishing.— 
FLeur-beE-Lys. 
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HAYMAKING IN 


SLEIGHS FOR HAYMAKING. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—A propos of the photograph in CouNTRY 
Lire of August 18th of carrying hay on sleighs, 
I send two photographs that may be of interest 
to your readers. They were taken among the 
Dolomites (Molveno). ‘The inhabitants cultivate 
every scrap of land, and on the slopes it is 
impossible to use a cart, so the hay is collected 
into large sheets and fastened over, then placed 
on small sleighs and run down the mountain 
slopes, all the family lending a helping hand. 
The second photograph shows a bullock cart 
being loaded up with the bundles —KaTHLEEN 
E. WILSON. 


A BATHING POOL IN A HERTFORD- 
SHIRE GARDEN. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I am enclosing two photographs of our 
bathing pool which may be of interest to you 


THE BATHING POOL FROM 


to publish. It is made of blue mosaic and is 
bout 35ft. by 2oft—A. V. BLENKINSOP. 


THE PHILOSOPHIC TORTOISE. 
To THE EDITOR. 

IR,—The tortoise is again in the store and on 
he hawker’s barrow, and its salesmen find 
heir customers. Those who do not make 
heir purchase on the strength of the supposed 
nsecticide tendencies of their unfortunate 
egetarian victim lay down their shilling or so 
xr an animate curiosity with an attractively 
eserved manner and a mysterious biology. 
‘hough the tortoise has, indeed, its brisk 
1oments—as, for instance, in its first crisp 
erambulation at dawn, a “scrap”? with a 
2lation, or the swift in-drawing of the head 
the approach of danger—Darwin testified 

» the general equable temperament of the 
eature when he described his vigil on the 
salapagos Islands alone, save for a colony of 
ncurious giant specimens. But the tortoise’s 
almness cf demeanour is as dangerous to 
s weli- being as it may be reassuring to, and 
harming in, its owner’s eyes ; for this apparent 
ontent is manifest under the severest dis- 
ymfort, to which life in an English garden 
0 often exposes it. It would be well if vendors 
f these bright-eyed sages would acquaint 
hemselves with a few facts about the require- 
ments of their wares and convey their know- 
edge to their purchasers. The obscurity sur- 
rounding the broader life history of the tortoise 
; less formidable than is that cloud with which 


so many people unconsciously cover the 


THE DOLOMITES BY SHEETS, SLEIGHS AND BULLOCK CARTS. 


mild, intelligent philosopher in armour of 
their garden ways.—M. M. JoHNson. 

ANTS AND CARNATIONS. 

To THE EpirTor. 

Sir,—I would appeal through your columns 
to other carnation lovers to tell me how I can 
save a whole bed of border carnations which 
has been attacked by ants. As each blossom 
opens it is attacked and stripped of its petals, 
and I have no idea what to do. We have such 
numbers of ants’ nests —M. Few. 

[The problem of the ant is a very serious 
one in some districts, and one to which no 
complete solution has yet been found. There 
is no practicable way of isolating plants from 
them except to do one’s gardening in galvanised 
iron troughs raised above ground level—the 
method adopted in many parts of Africa where 
the omnivorous white ant is troublesome. 
Relief may best be afforded by attacking and 
destroying the ants’ nests. This, however, 





TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


owing to their multiplicity, is often anything 
but easy. One of the easiest methods is to make 
a hole with a fairly large crowbar as deep as 
the bottom of the nest, drop in a handful of 
Vaporite or some other soil fumigant, and 
sow a little of the same fumigant around 
to make difficult their emigration elsewhere. 
Another method is to poison the insects when 
out foraging, with sugar syrup poisoned with 
arsenic. The ants take this readily, and it 
speedily reduces their numbers, but great care 
is necessary lest domestic animals or birds 
get poisoned as well. Some temporary pro- 
tection might probably be afforded the carnation 
bed by digging a trench around it and sowing 
it thickly with Vaporite, also spreading a ring 
of Vaporite on the surface quite around the 
bed.—Eb.] 


A WHITE-TAILED HOUSE SPARROW. 
To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—Once again it has been my good fortune 
to meet with an interesting example of partial 
albinism. This time the instance was provided 
by a male house sparrow (Passer domesticus), 
and in it the tendency to albinism took the 
form of the presence of white outer tail feathers. 
This is rather unusual, for, as a rule, it is either 
the head or the wings, or both, that show such 
a peculiarity. The white feathers were extremely 
conspicuous, for the rest of the tail, like the 
plumage elsewhere, presented the normal 
coloration. As this notable sparrow was one 
of a small company that haunts my own garden, 


I may have the pleasure of seeing it again 
Neediess to say, I intend that it shall be pro- 
tected while within range of my “ jurisdiction.”’ 

Unfortunately, however, wild birds do not 
keep to those precincts wherein they are safe. 
—CLiFForRD W. GREATOREX. 





AN OAK WITH TWO KINDS OF LEAVES. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Some years ago I planted an acorn 
from one of the oak trees in my garden. It 
has now grown into a tree about 6ft. high. 
This year it has put forth two or three shoots 
about 2ft. from the ground bearing leaves 
quite different from those on the rest of the 
tree. I enclose specimens of the two kinds of 
leaves ; the smaller one represents the great 
bulk of the foliage, the larger one the leaves 
on the two new shoots. Can you explain this 
strange occurrence ?>—HuGH BELL. 

[The large leaves were produced upon 
what fruit-growers call ‘“‘ water-shoots,” that 
is, strong young growths springing from 
adventitious buds on old wood. Such growths 
are commonly too gross to mature thoroughly, 
and are better removed. If left, they not only 
destroy the balance of the tree (and incidentally 
cause chafing), but also take large quantities 
of plant-food to the exclusion of the more 
thrifty and, in the case of fruit trees, productive 
branches above. ‘The oak is notable for the 
greatly increased size of the foliage on such 
young growths, and the leaves on pollarded 
trees are always many times larger than on 
those of natural growth. ‘This tendency for 
trees to produce specially large foliage when 
cut back is sometimes used by gardeners to 
produce ‘‘ sub-tropical ”’ effects. The tree of 
heaven (Ailanthus glandulosa) and Paulownia 
imperialis are often used in this way. The 
foliage of the Paulownia on a naturally grown tree 
is from 5ins. to 1oins. across, but by regular 
pollarding and good treatment leaves from 2ft. 
to 3ft. in diameter may be produced.—Eb.] 





THE SMALL LEAF AND THE LARGE. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE ST. LEGER OUTLOOKE 
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PAPYRUS, PARTH, DORIC—AND OTHERS. 


T may not be uninteresting this week, especially as Don- 
caster’s big week is so near, if I make some reference to 
the St. Leger and our outlook on it at the present time. 

A month ago the race Jooked like losing much of its usual 

interest. Trainers were finding it difficult to get on with 
their horses on account of the hard state of their gallops, and 

I am quite sure there was a doubt at one time as to whether 
it would be possible to give Papyrus, the Derby winner, a 
satisfactory preparation. Saltash, the rather amazing winner 
of {the Eclipse Stakes, was to be the main hope of Lord Astor 
and the Manton stable, and he showed at Goodwood how very 
much he had improved in a physical sense apart from other 
considerations. But then he, too, fell a victim to training and 
had to be scratched. 

Lord Astor has been weirdly unlucky in connection with 
the St. Leger ever since racing was resumed after the war. He 
and all associated with his stable do not need to be reminded 
of what happened in 1919 when Buchan was his champion. 
This horse had won the Eclipse Stakes and had continued to 
prosper right up to the day of the St. Leger, for which he finally 
started favourite at 11 to 8 on. I am not writing it now for 
the first time, as I commented on it then, but Buchan did not 
give one the idea that he was altogether himself as he was walked 
round in the paddock prior to the race. It was staggering to see 
him fail utterly on the course. He had no struggle in him when 
his jockey called on him quite a long way from home to keep his 
place. I am sure it was all wrong and mysterious, but no one, 
I believe, to this day has been able to explain it. It must have 
been a great big fluke and a false run race, or Keysoe, who was 
far from being a brilliant performer, would not have won for 
Lord Derby by half a dozen lengths. 

Then, two years later, in 1921, there were tremendous 
hopes of Craig an Eran, second for the Derby to Humorist, 
and, like Buchan as a three year old, a winner of the Eclipse 
Stakes en voute to the St. Leger. He was regarded as such a 
certainty that he went out at long odds on and could not even 
run into a place, Another amazing thing to happen; and the 
superstitious fell to wondering what sort of black fate it might 
be that had attached itself to Lord Astor and his St. Leger 
aspirations. A year ago his horse Tamar had undeniable pro- 
spects until not far from the race, when he went wrong: and 
this year it has been Saltash that has defaulted. It is true that 
Bold and Bad remains all right, but I have not the opinion of 
this colt that I formed immediately after Ascot. He did not 
please me at Sandown Park, when he shut up so suddenly in 
the race for the Eclipse Stakes, and it took him a long time to 
defeat two moderate horses at Goodwood. He is a highly strung 
individual, and it depends, I imagine, on the mood he happens 
to be in on the day as to what he may do in the last of the season’s 
classic races. If I saw him very nervous and sweating, I should 
not hesitate to look elsewhere for the winner. 

1 began by saying that a month ago the outlook did not 
seem promising for the race, which is due to be run on the 
12th of next month. Since then the prospect is certainly more 
pleasing, as I shall hope to show. Let us recall at the outset 
that there were no fewer than 323 entries for the race, the entry 
for which closed in November of 1921. Eighty-five of them 
dropped out at the /5 forfeit stage, and of the many left in 
there are, of course, a number that have not a million to one 
chance. Taking them in alphabetical order, I will mention 
those that might be admitted into the reckoning and from among 
them the winner should certainly come. Here they are: 
Bold and Bad, Carbonaro, Chosroes, Cos, Doric, Eastern Monarch, 
Ellangowan, Knockando, Legality, Papyrus, Parth, Portumna, 
Roger de Busli, Teresina, Town Guard, Tranquil, Tricky Aunt, 
Twelve Pointer and Waygood. There are not many of them, 
and I might proceed at once to make a discard with perfect safety. 
For instance, after what we have seen of him this year, I would 
not have Legality at any price, but I put him in the list for the 
reason that he was a first-class two year old and because they 
still cherish a shred of faith in him at Whatcombe, holding that he 
could win if only he would consent to show his form in public. 

Knockando had to go into the list because he was second 
for the Two Thousand Guineas and, rightly or wrongly, that 
form brings him very close to Ellangowan. But Knockando 
does not seem to have been seriously trained since the Derby, 
and assuredly an untrained horse cannot win a St. Leger. 
Chosroes, too, might be jettisoned, for the reason that he went 
unsound after his two hard races at Ascot, and Mr. Persse had 
to place him on the shelf for resting purposes. Thus he cannot 
have been through a preparation. 

I come now to deal with the others. Like Chosroes, Bold 
and Bad also ran twice at Ascot, and they may be said to have 
settled each other. Apparently Bold and Bad was a bad subject 
to be given two races at one meeting, but, of course, these things 
are done for the best at the time. Until then the colt had not 
shown the nervousness which afterwards asserted itself, doubtless 
as the result of a tremendous battle with Chosroes, the outcome 
of which was that the latter won by a short head. Now, as 
he was in receipt of 15lb. and Mr. Persse had tried him to be 


a smart three year old—in fact, the best in his stable—it certaii 
seemed as if Bold and Bad might be an exceptionally good thr :e 
year old. Hence the big expectations of him for the Eclij 
Stakes. What, however, it all amounts to is, that the c | 
is not now so good as he was then—lI feel satisfied as to that — 
and in the circumstances I shall look elsewhere for the winn +r 
of the St. Leger. 

Carbonaro is no better than a third-class three year ol | 
and does not, therefore, call for more comment. He can have 
no chance unless some of the others fall down. It is hard ‘o 
believe that Cos will get a mile and three-quarters. She won 
very easily over a mile and a quarter at Leicester, but her task 
was simple in the extreme. At Ascot she was a winner over 
five furlongs, and at that time she was regarded as being no 
more than a sprinter. It is a fact, however, that she has beci 
showing stamina in Jonger work at Whatcombe, in company with 
her stable companion Teresina, and it has led them to hope that 
she might still be a stayer. It seems too big a proposition io 
accept without proof in public. 

Doric is one to make us pause in contemplating his prospect 
When I saw him at Epsom I made a mental note that he would 
be a much better horse another day. He gave one the idca 
that he wanted much more time for maturing and fulfilling the 
promise he held out. He has had every consideration from a 
most patient and able trainer in John Watson, who trained a 
winner of the St. Leger in Tracery. Then, too, his owner, 
Mr. Anthony de Rothschild, would want to give him every chance 
if he could see bright hopes of the future. Whether the colt be 
good enough or not, it is a fact that he has done extremely well 
during the summer months, and when the rain came a little while 
ago he did still better. In the circumstances, his fourth in the 
Derby was meritorious, though it is not quite clear how he is 
going to turn the tables on Parth, on that occasion second, to say 
nothing of the considerable margin by which Papyrus beat him 
I shall come to those questions presently. 

Eastern Monarch and Ellangowan are trained by Jack 
Jarvis, the one for Sir George Bullough and the other for Lord 
Rosebery. Ellangowan is the better known of the two horses, 
since he jumped into fame by winning the first of the classic 
races. His failure for the Derby, however, was most marked, 
and if there be anything in form, what chance can he have of 
reversing it with such as Papyrus, Parth and Doric? He went 
on to Ascot to win there a mile race in good style. He is under 
stood to have done well in his preparation, but the critic who 
tries to be impartial must look beyond him, if only because his 
stamina and ability to stay a mile and three-quarters are suspect. 
Eastern Monarch is a big colt by Lemberg that has been on the 
up grade. Little was thought of him at the beginning of the 
year, and I believe it was a near thing as to whether he should 
not be allowed to leave the stable; but then he won in good 
style at Lingfield Park, and he won one or two other races, so 
that hope sprung up with his steady improvement. One would 
very much like to see Sir George Bullough with another good 
horse to take the place of Golden Myth, but I do not find it easy 
to place Eastern Monarch right in the first class with a reasonable 
chance of winning the St. Leger. 

For some time after the Derby Papyrus went about 
Newmarket in heavy cotton-wool bandages, doing very little 
work. The truth is that he had been shaken by his race fo 
the Derby. It had been a triumph for him, but at the cost 
of a period of quiescence. Had his trainer tried to produc: 
him at Ascot or even Goodwood he might have ruined him for 
all time as a racehorse. He took the sensible course of resting 
him, and is now rewarded by having him back in his old pre- 
Derby form, fresh and fighting fit. His complete resuscitation 
is, indeed, something out of the ordinary. Captain Cuttle was 
shaken in the same way at Epsom, but he managed to win his 
engagement at Ascot. However, Papyrus is nothing like so 
heavy-topped as Captain Cuttle, and his limbs, therefore, would 
naturally vield easier to rest. 

He won the Derby because of his fine speed, which enabled 
Donoghue to take up the position he wanted throughout, and 
for the reason that he was capable then of outstaying all others. 
His trainer says that he is a very good horse (naturally, of course), 
and that he will now win the St. Leger. That will be good news 
for the colt’s many admirers. Of course, if we could implicitly 
rely on the Derby placings he will win, but form has such a 
way of getting entangled when the autumn comes. Doncaster is 
an entirely different course from Epsom : the distance of the race 
is two furlongs farther than the Derby, and, altogether, the 
proposition does vary quite a lot. It is the reason why those 
associated with Parth and Doric are quite right to entertain 
hopes that the judge may have to read the signs differently 
when we come to Doncaster. 

Parth is the outstanding challenger. He may, indeed, 
have come to favouritism by the time these notes are in print, 
for at the time of writing there is an undoubted trend that way. 
His trainer, Crawford, who has had him ever since he was a 
yearling, believes most emphatically that he will reverse the 
Derby running with Papyrus. He argues that his colt was not 
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as he would have had him on Derby Day. 

too \ ell, and yet, though left many lengths, he was able to fiil 
third place and was thought to be running right up to the two 
in fr nt of him. The inference they take is that if the colt got 
off o: equal terms he would have won tke Derby. Ever since 
he ; done well and thriven exceedingly. The American 
own Mr. Macomber, who races in France, thought it good 
eno. 1 to give £15,000 for him, promising to give an additional 
{5,0.> in the event of the horse winning the St. Leger. As a 
St, |. ger winner he would, of course, be a cheap horse at £20,000. 
Nov |:e is bred all right, and he has the physique of a good horse. 


Cars ke, who won the North Sea Stakes on him earlier in the 
Obviously, he was much 
ssed with the “ feel ’’ the horse gave him when he so easily 


mon.h, thinks he is a very good one. 


imp 


routed the four year old mare, Leighon Tor. 
‘ighon Tor, shares the admiration, knowing how very much 


on | 


they expected Leighon Tor to beat him at a mile. 
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to point, 
Doncaster. 


He had not done 


on the old terms. 


Wantage. 


Bullock, who was 
at Doncaster. 


It all goes 





Oaks form) to Teresina. 
better than he was on Derby Day to win. 
at Birmingham early in the year and then caused some surprise 
by winning the Irish Derby, though in quite good style. It is not 
easy to appraise that form at its true worth, but it is a fact that 
Mr. Raphael’s colt is quietly fancied to at least run into a place 
Next week I must make a definite suggestion as 
to the probable outcome of the race. 
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therefore, to Parth having a very big chance at 


I cannot take Roger de Busli seriously while his stable 
companion Papyrus keeps well ; 
of the colts far too good for her; 
rehabilitate himself before it would be prudent to accept him 
Tranquil has become rather excitable and 
“nervy,” but has done better from a change of environment to 
She is to be preferred (though not necessarily on the 


Teresina will surely find one 
and Town Guard must 


Twelve Pointer has to be very much 
Waygood won a race 


PHILLIPPOS. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


SOME 


OT for many years has there been so 
complete a vacation as that now 
closing, three consecutive weeks 
having seen not a single auction at 
the London Mart, and all through 
August there was next to nothing 

done in the country auction rooms. Prepara- 
tions are in progress for auctions in the next 
few weeks, although few have yet reached the 
stage of public announcement. 

Lady Inglis has instructed Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley to offer her Surrey estate, 
The Brokes, at Reigate, on September 26th. 
The grounds are of 10 acres and there are, in 
addition, 21 acres on Reigate Hill, being, in 
part, the site of an old fort. 

A definite date has been assigned to the 
auction of Monks Park, Mrs. H. N. Robinson’s 
estate of 400 acres at Corsham. ‘The small 
Georgian house, rich in Adam decorations, is 
in the Avondale and Duke of Beaufort’s hunts, 
and, excluding the house and lands in hand, 
yields a rental of nearly £1,600 a year. The 
value of the property is increased by beds of 
Bath stone which underlie it. Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley will sell Monks Park, at 
Chippenham on Friday, October 19th, as a 
whole or in fifteen lots. The same firm’s many 
important pending sales include Cold Blow, 
Burgh Heath, and Mr. Wormald’s Hertford- 
shire property, Sheepwell House. 


HENSOL CASTLE, GLAMORGANSHIRE: 


GIR FRANCIS ROSE PRICE, BART., has 

placed Hensol Castle, near St. Fagan’s, 
Glamorganshire, in the market. He says: 
“The old place requires a lot of money to 
maintain it. Income Tax and Super Tax have 
almost trebled since the war and the cost of 
upkeep has considerably increased. ‘These 
heavy burdens make careful consideration of 
one’s position necessary, and there is a duty to 
younger children. If I died to-morrow heavy 
death duties would make it impossible for them 
to i've there. I can go on, but they could not. 
By the time one has paid all Imperial and local 
dues in the way of taxation, there is not much 
left now, and for that reason I have decided to 
pu‘ the estate up for sale.”’ 

The name of the castle is, in all likelihood, 
a orruption of Hen-y-stafell, and its history 
ls a long one, authenticated, however, only 
sirce Elizabethan days. Its early owners 
in: uded that Judge Jenkins who was allowed, 
as . prisoner in the Tower of London, to argue 
hi case at the bar of the House of Commons, 
w! ch he did, having prominent among his 
pa ers a copy of the Holy Bible and Magna 
Ci sorta. His pleas, if they did not convince 
or appease the Roundheads, were not un- 
sucessful, for he eventually regained his liberty 
an was honoured for his support of the King’s 
cs se. A descendant in the female line was 
m tried to a Talbot who became Lord Chan- 
cc or. As Baron Hensol he built the main 
p: « of the castle in 1735. In subsequent years 
H asol was bought by Lord Llanover’s grand- 
fa .er, then by the Crawshay family, and after- 
weds by Mr. Rowland Fothergill, whose 
g:ond-daughter and heiress became the wife of 
Si Rose Lambart Price, Bart. 


LLANGATTOCK MANOR. 


J] ‘DY SHELLEY-ROLLS has_ requested 
_ Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and Co., to offer 
ngattock Manor, her beautifully situated 
and secluded residence, four miles from 


so 
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Monmouth. The auction will be held at Chep- 
stow on September 18th, the whole property of 
459 acres being submitted first in its entirety 
and, if not so sold, then in lots, of which the 
first will be the Manor House and 317 acres. 
The house and 14 acres and the woodlands are 
in hand, and possession of these will be given on 
completion of the contract. ‘The shooting on 
Llangattock Manor and in the neighbourhood 
is excellent and it is, in fact, an all-round 
sporting country. 


STOWELL PARK AGAIN FOR SALE. 
"THE EARL OF ELDON has instructed 


Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and Co. to 
offer Stowell Park by auction, at Cirencester 
on Monday, September 17th, in a large number 
of lots, ‘‘ in consequence of the cancellation, 
by agreement with the purchaser, at the recent 
sale by auction, of his contract.’’ It may be 
remembered that the estate of 6,300 acres was, 
as announced in the Estate Market page of 
Country Lire on July 21st, knocked down at 
auction for £63,000, and an additional sum of 
£16,448 for growing timber, the purchaser being 
Mr. A. Lionel Lane, of Gloucester. 

In the coming auction at Cirencester, the 
mansion and 3,850 acres, all in hand, and 
constituting one of the finest shooting and 
fishing estates on the Cotswolds, will be offered 
in one lot if desired. Otherwise the lotting will 
begin with the early seventeenth century manor 
house and ggo acres, and there are sub-divisions 
which should enable anyone to acquire exquisite 
old farmhouses and a few hundreds of acres. 


HASLEMERE FREEHOLDS. 


LAPY SLIGO’S Haslemere freeholds for 

sale at Haslemere on September 24th, by 
Messrs. Whatley, Hill and Co., will incidentally 
afford an opportunity of judging of the merits of 
the policy of sub-division and declared reserves. 
Many of the most experienced estate agents hold 
that it is a good thing to append a price to 
property, or, as the shopkeepers say, to have 
“ everything marked in plain figures.” It is not 
always practicable to do so, but, when it is, the 
experiment may be worth making. ‘There are 
twenty-eight lots in the forthcoming sale, among 
them The Manor House and 8 acres at an 
‘upset’ price—that is the expression—of 
£8,000 ; Holdfast Farm, 65 acres, at £5,000, 
and so on. 

Fowley, Liphook, a pleasant old Georgian 
house, in park and woodlands of about 426 
acres, and a couple of farms which are really 
first-rate residential properties in themselves, 
await offers. One is Bohunt, 178 acres, with 
a boating lake, and the other is Westlands, 
97 acres. The area of the entire estate is just 
over 700 acres, five miles from Haslemere. 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons, in conjunction 
with Mr. Reginald C. S. Evennett, are to offer 
Fowley at St. James’s Square on Tuesday, 
October gth, in three lots. 

The sale of Mereworth Castle, announecd 
in COUNTRY LiFE of August 25th, was arranged 
by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, acting with 
Messrs. Cobb. 

Admiral Sir Arthur Gough Calthorpe, 
G.C.B., yesterday at Ryde, through Messrs. 
Wallis, Riddett and Co., offered for sale his 
residence and 16 acres at Springview, between 
Ryde and Seaview, overlooking Spithead. 
Other houses, some small and some large, 
with plenty of land, in the Isle of Wight, have 
recently changed hands. The local market in 
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the island is no doubt livelier than usual, but 
the impression that there is an abnormal 
amount of selling going on there arises prob- 
ably from the fact that agents are perceiving 
that a wide appeal gives the best chance of 
success, and sales are recognised as of interest 
to the general public. Some delightfully 
situated houses may be bought cheaply. 
Northmead, Yarmouth, having foreshore rights 
in its 4 acres of grounds on the Solent, awaits 
a buyer through Messrs. Alfred Savill and 
Sons and Messrs. Alex. H. Turner and Co. 


FUTURE OF FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


LORD, FALMOUTH’S) mansion in St. 

James’s Square has been purchased by an 
insurance company, according to an announce- 
ment by Messrs. Garrett, White and Poland, 
who conducted the negotiations for the 
company. ‘The same firm has purchased from 
Lord Decies an extensive site in Market Street, 
Manchester, on behalf of a firm which controls 
a large number of shops in all parts of the 
country. The St. James’s Square freehold 
has an area of between 11,000 and 12,000 square 
feet. Externally, the house seems to have 
suffered but little change since Stow, in his 
‘* Survey of London,” published a picture of 
it in the year 1755. 

Messrs. Dibblin and Smith have sold 
privately, in conjunction with Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons, the Kentish seat, Bentham Hill, 
Speldhurst, three miles from Tunbridge Wells, 
with home farm and park of nearly 100 acres. 

Residential property known as Martyrwell, 
Cheriton, which was to be submitted to auction, 
has been sold by Messrs. Harding and Harding. 

Private sales in the last few days include 
Court Manor and 60 acres at Wormshill, 
Kent; Stoneham House, Richmond Hill ; 
and Mascalls, 48 acres, at Paddock Wood, the 
agents being Messrs. Harrods, Limited, acting 
jointly with Messrs. Lambert and Symes, as 
to the last-named property. 

To-day (Saturday), at Bray, the Old Mill 
House and other residences and an extensive 
riverside estate are coming under the hammer 
of Mr. Gerald D. Lee, acting for vendors who 
have expended a large sum in improvements. 

Fox Hall, a Queen Anne house and 10 acres 
at Upminster, Essex, is to be sold next month 
by Messrs. Norfolk and Prior at their sale 
room in Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, by order of 
the Chancery Division. 


21,000 ACRES AT AUCTION. 


NSTRUCTIONS have been given to Messrs. 

John D. Wood and Co. to submit over 21 ,ooo 
acres of English land during the autumn, the 
largest cf six estates which make up that acreage 
being Kidlandlee, Captain C. D. Leylande 
North Northumberland estate of 12,300 acres 
in the Cheviots, including Kidlandlee Houses 
near Harbottle, sixteen miles from Rothbury. 
The other estates are Burwell Park, ne.r 
Louth, 820 acres; Prior’s Court, a Queen 
Anne house and 858 acres, near Newbury ; 
two Cheshire estates, Shallcross Hall, and 
3,123 acres, of the Jodrell property at Whaley 
Bridge ; and Ashton Hayes, a Georgian house 
and 2,600 acres at Mouldsworth Junction, 
between Delamere Forest and Chester; and 
Mr. G. A. Berney’s Hockering estate, over 
1,500 acres, five miles from East Dereham and 
nine miles from Norwich. Ashton Hayes has 
a rent roll of £6,648 a year, and Hockering cf 
£1,780. ARBITER. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


MIXED RESULTS AMONG PARTRIDGES. 

Y the time these lines are in print harvest is likely to 

have advanced to a stage when the best and the worst 

of the partridge season now due to open can be assessed. 

When harvesting operations had already bared a con- 

siderable area of ground, circumstances led me to make 
several long railway journeys, covering as far west as Worcester- 
shire and as far east as Norfolk, and I, naturally, scrutinised 
closely the land that was traversed. Nothing approaching the 
size of coveys in Norfolk and Suffolk and Cambridgeshire was 
elsewhere to be seen, quite a number of those which rose or 
otherwise showed themselves in other parts counting around the 
half dozen. Places which lay outside the track of the severe 
and prolonged thunderstorm of July roth, together with its 
related downpours, report, as a rule, much better results than had 
been anticipated in view of the cold spell during the nesting season ; 
but the deluged areas received a blow which is certain to produce 
many bad patches. Previous to the storm root crops were 
making a miserable show, but the several good rains which 
have punctuated the interval since have stimulated a satisfactory 
growth—sufficient, in fact, to assure in most places an abundance 
of covert. Seed crops are likewise responding to the stimulus, 
with the result that where birds are available no special diffi- 
culties are likely to be encountered in dealing with them. As 
regards weather, we may reasonably infer that, as the wet spring 
period ended with May, and virtual drought conditions ensued, 
the months to come are more likely than not to display an 
unsettled type of weather. All told, it has been a curious year 
from the standpoint of partridges—one, in fact, that fully 
justifies the increased attention that has been devoted to 
pheasants, the stock of which may reasonably be expected 
to fill the blanks among what must always be regarded as the 
more delectable bird. 


THE RABBIT PROBLEM. 

There never was a season when the prevalence of rabbits 
was more striking than at the present time, the mild winter 
having promoted an early start of 
breeding, moist conditions in the spring 
having assured abundance of food, 
while the dry summer made the later 
conditions very congenial. Add to this 
the effect of at least two years of neglect 
in reducing the breeding stocks to the 
necessary minimum, and we can well 
understand that in many places the 
rabbit population has deducted an 
alarming percentage from the yield of 
crops. When land was highly preserved 
for game shooting the effect of the Ground 
Game Act was to stimulate a drastic 
system of extermination ; but now that, 
for one reason or another, farmers enjoy 
in many districts sole control over the 
rabbits, neglect or kindly feeling has 
allowed them to multiply so as to 
become a serious menace to every 
department of husbandry. Landowners 
themselves are seldom a bright exception 
to the rule, for they have been forced 
to cut down their staff of keepers to a limit which forbids 
those comprehensive measures in the autumn and_ early 
winter that are alone effective in reducing the breeding stock 
to sparseness. 

REMEDIES, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

On the face of things, it would appear that every surplus 
rabbit should show a handsome profit on the cost of procuring 
its carcase. Trapped, snared or netted specimens should surely 
sell for double the. cost of marketing them, the figure for the 
last named being approximately 7d. per head. The Ministry 
of Agriculture is gravely concerned with the question and has put 
forward a Bill, objectionable in many of its methods, providing 
powers for compelling their reduction in prolific areas; but 
the Ministry has still to learn that you cannot catch rabbits by 
Act of Parliament. The main machinery of such an Act as 
is contemplated would boil down at the finish to a highly paid 
director with a staff of clerks and inspectors, none of whom, 
presumably, would catch a single rabbit or be instrumental in 
overcoming the present obstacles. A landowner or farmer who 
is painfully aware of a rabbit surplus on his land and is sincerely 
anxious to reduce them—if possible on a profitable basis—already 
possesses every power which seems to be necessary, always except- 
ing those cases where neighbours are less conscientious. But 
keeping to the simple case, the rabbits are there, a paper profit 
can be shown—will the harvest be gathered ? Ordinary keepers 
have their hands full; warreners must presumably be employed ; 
all goes well during the earlier processes of skimming the cream ; 
but will the measures be continued during the later stages when 
the remnants are being sought in the distant and scattered 





lurking places to which persecution has driven them ? he 
season even of extermination closes at latest in february, w en 
the animal takes on the rank odours associated with the bree: 1g 
processes, and becomes unfit for food. Then its market vz ue 
ceases, and, if the work continues, the operations are conduc ‘ed 
at a dead loss, for there is no means but burial to dispose of 
the carrion carcases. Meanwhile, there are five months be >re 
us when the highest energy may profitably be expended. 
TRIUMPH OF THE B.S.A. AIR RIFLE. 
Following a precedent set last year, I forwarded my B.*.A, 
air rifle on loan to a scoutmaster who was holding a cam) at 
a place where I am in the habit of paying occasional vi:its 
the parcel including a couple of boxes of pellets and a supply 
of targets. On camps of this sort those in charge are at times 
hard pushed to keep the lads amused, and no doubt the difficulty 
might have arisen here, in spite of a full morning programme 
with boating, bathing and meals to punctuate the remain«er 
of the day. But, apparently, the fact that air-gun competitions 
were proceeding continuously entirely relieved the scoutmaster 
of any need to cudgel his brains in order to keep his team together 
and free from ennui. As the camp was not far distant from the 
house, I strolled over one afternoon for the purpose of finding 
out how a single gun could keep what may be assumed to be 
the idle half of the troop amused, the accompanying picture 
showing the exact state of affairs that was revealed, and this 
without any artificial posing whatever. One shooting and a 
dozen looking on seemed to be the routine : those who had shot 
comparing their target with the one in course of making, those 
waiting their turn learning exactly what they were up against. 
Some of the conventions of rifle shooting were but approximately 
honoured, one or other of the boys always rushing up after a 
shot to mark the position of the hit. Likewise, another of them 
was kept occupied cocking the lever in preparation for the next 
round, while a companion inserted the slug. Altogether it was 


a pleasant little scene that was daily enacted by the woodside. 
Experts in marksmanship will certainly admit that the sturdy 





RIFLE PRACTICE AT A SCOUT CAMP. 


infant who was shooting at the moment when the 
was made has adopted a perfect pose. 


RUSTLESS STEEL RIFLE BARRELS. 


The advent of rustless steel has made a good many peo} 
wonder whether the material would be suitable for rifle barré 
and to what extent it would diminish the injuries which resi 
not only from sheer neglect but as a seeming consequence 
ordinary careful use. Those of us who have closely watch: 
the career of rustless cutlery are at one in agreeing that it ful 
upholds the first word in its title but sadly fails in the functi: 
of cutting. So far as rifle barrels are concerned, no speci 
degree of hardness is called for, hence the new compositio 
seems to be admirably suited to the object in question an 
practically certain to remove the one and only source of troubl: 
On the occasion of a recent visit to the Webley factory in Bu 
mingham I was informed that they had made up some rustle 
steel barrels for firing the .22 cartridge, and were engaged i 
subjecting them to a variety of tests calculated to reproduc 
the worst treatment that neglect can encompass. One of thes 
purposely neglected specimens was produced and the bor 
surface seemed to have lost none of its natural shine. Th¢ 
shooting man who has amused himself between-times with th« 
miniature rifle might affirm that improvements therein leave 
him cold now that the Arms Act practically forbids their posses- 
sion. But among traders in these weapons there appears t 
be a belief that in the near future the .22 rifle will either be 
removed from the list or that permits for possession will be 
granted in response to any reasonable demand. The Irish 
situation has so far mended as to make that possible. 
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